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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Lord French is not a man of initiative, and we 
must therefore take it that he has been ordered by the 
Government to act strongly and promptly in putting 
down the Sinn Feiners. [!reland is simply overflowing 
with prosperity; there never was so much money in 
the banks, and consequently so much real contentment 
in farm and cottage. Stockbrokers tell us that invest- 
ment orders keep coming in from Ireland. A friend 
writes: ‘‘ Ireland is in a state of civil war, and some- 
thing must be done,’’ Ireland is always in a state of 
civil war, and always will be; it is only a question of 
degree; and noth{ng need be done except protect life 
and property and punish rebels, The establishment of 
an Irish Parliament will merely mean the opening of a 
new chapter of Irish discontent. 


Both Lord Fisher and Admiral Von Tirpitz maintain 
that the defensive, or non-offensive, strategy of their 
fleets was a mistake. Lord Visher thinks we should 
have landed an army in Pomerania ; Von Tirpitz is sure 
that the German fléet should have provoked big 
battles, or threatened our shores. When two such 
magnates agree in condemning their respective fleets, 
they must he right, some might conclude. But then it 
should be rememhered that both Lord Fisher and Von 
Tirpitz were relieved of their commands by their 
Governments, What did Lord Fisher do to win the 
war? Did he help Mr. Churchill ta win the Dardanelles 
expedition? Was Lord Fisher responsible for the non- 
appearance of Admiral de Roheck before the Darda- 
nelles the day after the battle in April, 1915, when we 
now know that the Turkish forts had no more ammuni- 
tion, and could have heen silenced in an hour? — Uf it 
was Lord Fisher that told Admiral de Robeck not to 
return, we think the less Lord Fisher says about the 
blunders of other peaple the better, 


How a man who has once eocaped from the ehitches 
of the Bolsheviks ean he such a foal as to put himself 
again within reach of their knives and bullets is 
astounding, Yet that is what the simple-minded Mr. 
Keeling did: and it looks as if the poor man had paid 
with his life for his folly. Keeling was a genuine 


and acoamplished British artisan, in the lithagraphic 


line. He spent five years amongst the Russian work- 
ing-men, the last two under the Bolsheviks. He wrote 
a very interesting account of his experience, which, in 
his simplicity, he thought would rouse the British 
working-men to come to the rescue of the Russian 
victims of Bolshevism. Quite the contrary happened. 
No notice was taken of his book; and wheg he 
addressed two or three meetings, he was more or less 
insulted, and told he was a liar, in the pay of capitalists. 
Then came the supreme stupidity of going back to 
Russia if company with Mr. Goode, of the Manchester 
Guardian, to try and bring the Bolsheviks to reason. 
Mr. Goode, of course, was féted and caressed: Mr. 
Keeling has disappeared, like the Tsar. 


The Crusade against Bolshevism (for that is what 
our North Russian Expedition is) must be dropped for 
want of money; crusades are luxuries. As we said 
last week, America is the only country rich enough to 
indulge in the luxury of a crusade. We think that it 
would be worth America’s while to crush Bolshevism, 
and take in return a financial protectorate over Russia, 
whose riches in minerals are undeveloped. But the 
United States, though only scratched by the war, are 
politically in an unhappy condition, which for the 
moment stops all foreign adventures. Republicans are 
fighting Democrats to the death over the. League of 
Nations. Resides, the Americans are beginning to 
have their labour troubles, not ualike our owe, as is 
shown by the Boston police strike, and the threat of a 
sympathetic universal strike. Altogether the Ameri- 
cans are not in the crusading vein to-day. 


We may leave Mr. Churchill to make his owe defence 
at his own time and in his own way to his assailants ip 
the Press and in Parliament. Meanwhile we can only 
describe the abandonment of Russia to its inexpressibly 
tragic fate as a deplorable confession of impotence on 
the part of the guardians of civilisation. The Russian 
expedition was aot, as the Nation asserts, levying war 
on the idea of Communism,** bat on murder and robe 
bery, on the torture aad starvation of the majority bx a 
small band of fiendish desperadoes. Let us not, as 
usual, cloak our impotence under the pretence of re- 
specting the principle of seli-determination.”” We 
can’t afford the men or the money to crush the enemies 
of mankiad, and there's an end It looks bad 
far the League of Nations, 
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The return of Mr. Arthur Henderson for Widnes by 
a small majority is, of course, the reaction from the 
ecstasy of December, 1918: and though such a reaction 
is a sign of health in the body politic, we regret it. 
Mr. Henderson is perhaps a more dangerous man than 
Mr. Smillie because he seems to be less so. The smug 
appearance and mild manners of a bourgeois conceal 
reckless ambition and inordinate conceit. Mr. Smillie 
is shaggy and a little blunt in his style of address : both 
men are ‘‘out for’’ the same thing; the rule of the 
Soviet, or, as we call it, the Trade Union, singly and 
collectively. 


Have we not Soviet rule already, a veritable Labour 
Government, in power, though not in office? We 
have, in fact, two Parliaments; one meets at West- 
minster, and passes unconsidered trifles, called Acts or 
Laws. The other, which meets in Glasgow or New- 
castle or Nottingham, passes resolutions telling the 
Government what it must do at home and abroad. 
There must be instantaneous withdrawal from Russia, 
says the Labour Parliament, and a repeal of the Mili- 
tary Service Act: there must be a levy on capital ; there 
must be Nationalisation of Mines; and there must be 
‘* self-determination ’’ (Anglicé Home Rule) for Ire- 
land. Our only consolation is that Messrs. Thomas, 
Smillie, Henderson and Co., like the Kaiser and all 
other autocrats, can’t resist the temptation to abuse’ 
their power. This will in time provoke resistance from 
the majority of men and women, which will unhorse 
these ‘‘ beggars mounted,’’ who ride their steeds to 
death. 


As a rule the Labour members, Messrs. Thomas, 
Brace and Adamson, coo like doves in the House of 
Commons; but when they find themselves in the Trade 
Congress they toe the line of the extremists. An excep- 
tion must be made in favour of Mr. Havelock Wilson, 
a sturdy individual, who sticks to his guns. Mr. 
Clynes, too, has the courage to face the Smillies and 
their pack of obedient booers and applauders. Mr. 
Clynes made a really statesmanlike speech at Glasgow. 
He said with wisdom, ‘‘ This is an old country,’’ and 
reforms or revolutions are not to be made quickly. ‘‘You 
yourselves,’’ he told the delegates, ‘‘announce that 
you can be led, but not driven. Why can’t you sup- 
pose that the rest of your countrymen are like your- 
selves in this respect? You must try to convince, not 
coerce them; you must show them by argument that 
you are not aiming at a class dictatorship, but at the 
national welfare.’’ All this is the soundest sense, and 
seems to have been appreciated by the audience. 


The Duke of Northumberland appears to be the only 
man in the front rank of politics who has the courage 
to tackle Mr. Smillie, and we wish more power to the 
ducal right arm. The Duke roundly charges Mr. 
Smillie with unpatriotic and disloyal conduct during 
the war, and with a present design to stir up a revolu- 
tion in this country, to upset parliamentary govern- 
ment and to substitute the rule of the Russian Soviet. 
The Duke does not charge the Executive of the Miners’ 
Federation with being subsidised by Bolshevist gold, 
possibly for the excellent reason that the Bolsheviks 
have no gold. But what a chance is now being missed 
by the other leaders of the Conservative party! Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Milner, Lord 
Curzon, have all won a foremost position in public life 
_their pulpits are there, waiting for them. Yet they 
are ‘‘ dumb dogs,”’ every one. What is the explana- 
tion? Is it indolence, or cowardice, or what? 


British manufacturers, having tested the sweets of 
Protection during the War, are in no mood to return 
to the plain and homely fare of Free Imports. They 
are accordingly besieging Sir Auckland Geddes with 
deputations, all asking for the exclusion of foreign 
manufactures. So far as American motors are con- 


cerned, it doesn’t matter what happens, as a motor is 
an article of luxury, except, of course, motor tractors 
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and lorries, which being instruments of production, 
and therefore raw material, ought to be admitted duty 
free, or with a light duty. American Waltham watches 
and clocks are better than anything Clerkenwell pro- 
duces; but it is an open question whether they are 
articles of necessity or luxury. . But with regard to 
clothing and hosiery, we are in favour of their admis- 
sion, for if prices don’t come down in our shops, it will 
be impossible for large classes to live decently. Trade 
Union leaders, however, are already denouncing the 
swamping of this country with cheap foreign goods; 
and, as we have already said, we expect Britain will 
shortly be more Protectionist than America. 


We wish that some financial expert, Mr. Hartley 
Withers or Mr. F. C. Goodenough, would explain pre- 
cisely how our inflated currency is to be reduced. We 
can imagine the thing being done by a Dictator. We 
can see a Cromwell or a Bonaparte calling in a thous- 
and million ‘treasury ’’ notes and making a bonfire of 
them; issuing an edict that no manual labourer shall 
receive more than £5 a week and that for piece-work ; 
promulgating a command that all prices of commodities 
shall be reduced by 50 per cent. Such arbitrary meas- 
ures would deflate our currency, reduce the cost of liv- 
ing, and rehabilitate the exchanges, as quickly as a 
puncture with a pop reduces a tyre to flatness. But it 
wants a dictator to do these things. It is no use 
preaching economy and increased production to the 
masses. They don’t listen; they don’t understand, 
and they don’t want to understand. So long as they 
can go on raising wages they don’t care a button about 
high: prices. It is only when prices soar higher than 
wages that the crash will come. Then deflation may 
arrive; not before. 


The figures given by Sir Laming Worthington Evans 
(Worthy-for-Short) about pensions are stupendous. 
In addition to the 1,500,000 pensions already given, 
the Minister of Pensions expects at least another 
700,000 claims, making in all 2,200,000 pensioners. As 
we may take it that no pension is less than £100 a 
year, that makes a total annual pension list of 220 
millions a year. Add this to the 500 millions for debt 
charge, 150 millions for Army and Navy, and 200 
millions for Civil Service, Civil List, Education, Bread 
Subsidy, and Housing, and we get, a total revenue to 
be raised of just short of (it will probably be more 
than) 1,100 millions a year, which is more than five 
times the revenue raised before the war. With declin- 
ing production, due to an idle and pleasure-loving 
proletariat, how is that revenue to be raised? As the 
income-tax is at present levied, ros. in the £ won’t do 
it, nor even 12s. 


One certain result of this terrible financial prospect 
will be the export or emigration of our most valuable 
asset, the young and middle-aged men of brains and 
energy. If you take away from a man by taxation 12s. 
or 13s. out of every pound that he makes, and reduce 
the purchasing power of the remaining 8s. by the high 
prices of Protection, it is as sure as anything can be 
that clever and adventurous men will go to other 
countries—to North or South America, to South 
Africa, to Canada, or to Australia or even to Germany 
or Russia. Britain will then become a country of poor 
rentiers, and State pensioners, and may decline as 
rapidly as Spain. The only way to avoid this is to 
make the manual workers bear their share of taxation. 
A stamp-tax on all payments and receipts, of wages as 
well as goods, is the only wise proposal we have seen, 
as simple as it is ingenious. 


Lord Rothermere has put his finger on the heart of 
the economic situation when he says, in the Sunday 
Pictorial, that the nation has not progressed, but gone 
back, since 1914. The Government has taken 8,000 
millions from one class of the community and trans- 
ferred it to another. That may be said to be ruin for 
one class and riches for another. But the goods pur- 
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chased with the money have disappeared, blown away 
from guns, and swallowed as food or drink, or worn 
out as clothes. That is sheer loss. Against this has 
to be set as an asset that we have broken the back of 
Germany. But we have ruined ourselves in doing it. 
Before we talk of a new world, we must recover the 
old world, the position we were in before August, 1914. 


Most of the mischief was done by the Prime Minis- 
ter’s reckless and absurd speeches during the General 
Election of December, 1918. Mr. Lloyd George had 
plenty of time in Paris to compare his promises with 
the possibilities, and when he came back to address the 
House of Commons he changed his tune with charac- 
teristic ease. ‘‘ The country fit for heroes’’ was 
quietly transformed into ‘‘a country suffering from 
shell-shock ’’; and ‘‘ the new era’’ was_re-christened 
‘*the Road to Ruin.’’ All this would be amusing, 
were it not so tragic and dangerous. We partly agree 
with Lord Rothermere that Mr. Bonar Law, left in 
absolute control of a huge majority, was guilty of a 
culpable complaisance or an undue deference towards 
the Prime Minister. 


Be the fault whose it may have been, Lord Rother- | 


mere is on sure ground when he says that the Prime 
Minister must act economy, not merely talk it. The 
absurdly expensive Education Act, which, whilst calling 
upon tax- and rate-payers for more money, proposes to 
withdraw from the labour market youths up to the age 
of eighteen, must be jettisoned. The Housing diffi- 
culty has, we believe, been exaggerated. It is said 
that a million houses are wanted, and as with present 
wages and cost of materials a house can’t be built under 
41,000, that means an expenditure of a thousand mil- 
lion pounds. Where are they to come from? Hous- 
ing and education are excellent things: but we can’t 
afford them: we must cut our coat according to our 
cloth. They must be postponed, until we have re- 
covered the financial solvency of 1913. The provincial 
ratepayers are already beginning to revolt against these 
Socialist schemes. The London ratepayers must 
follow suit. 


We should be the last to cavil at the Prime Minis- 
ter’s taking his needed and well-earned holiday in 
France, for ‘‘ the country fit for heroes’’ has, as we 
predicted nearly a year ago, become a country fit for 
nobody else; and we are not sure the heroes find it an 
agreeable place to live in. But we can’t help recalling 
~ with a smile the fuss made by the Radical papers about 
Queen Victoria’s residence at Balmoral and the neces- 
sity thereby imposed on Cabinet Ministers and other 
officials of travelling up to Aberdeenshire. What a 
waste of great men’s time, and what a labour entailed 
on the G.O.M. by a selfish old lady! Such was the 
burthen of the Radical song. Now Mr. Lloyd George 
lives for months in Paris and then goes to Deauville, 
where he compels the attendance of Cabinet Ministers 
and generals. The spectacle of Sir Auckland Geddes, 
Sir Robert Horne, and Lord Allenby, dancing atten- 
dance on Mr. Lloyd George at a French watering- 
place can’t be beaten by Tsar or Kaiser or King. 


We are quite relieved te find that Chesterfield House, 
recently rented by the Duke and Duchess of Rox- 
burghe, has not been bought by Lord Leverhulme, but 
by Lord Lascelles, the heir of Miser Clanricarde’s 
million. Chesterfield House was a fine mansion, as 
built by the great Earl, with a large garden in the 
rear, and extended porticoes of classic pillars flanking 
the courtyard. But then came the Magniacs (of Jar- 
dine Matheson) and sold, first, the garden, which be- 
came Chesterfield Gardens; and then slices of the 
courtyard, on the right to Lord Leconfield, on the left 
to Tress Barry (of Mason and Barry’s Copper Mine), 
who built the house now occupied by Sir John Eller- 
man. Lord Leconfield’s ugly house, recently used by 
the American Club, is also for sale. So passes the 
glory of the old world. ' 
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It is stated that Lord Leverhulme has bought Moor 
Park, once the palace of the Archbishop of York, 
brother of Warwick the King-maker, last the home of 
Lord Ebury, one of the sons of the first Duke of West- 
minster. What else is Lord Leverhulme going to buy? 
What is safe from the cheque-book of this leviathan 
soap-boiler? Having bought the island of Lewis from 
the Matheson family, he has stirred up a tiny revolu- 
tion in the island. Lord Leverhulme is a philanthro- 
pist as well as a plutocrat, and is determined that other 
men shall grow rich, not so rich as himself, of course, 
but richer than before, in the way he will teach them. 
But the Gaelic crofters of the Lews don’t want to grow 
rich in Lord Leverhulme’s way. ‘‘ You shall grow 
rich,’’ says Lord Leverhulme, ‘* by canning fish in fac- 
tories, as well as catching them in little boats. I will 
build the factories, and also model cottages; but you 
must come away from your smoky hovels, and absurd 
crofting farms.’’ 


To which the men of Lews reply that they don’t want 
to be made rich in Lord Leverhulme’s way, and that 
they prefer their smoky cabins and little crofts to Lord 
Leverhulme’s canning factories and model cottages. 
Strange perversity of mankind! And what a lack of 
imagination on Lord Leverhulme’s part to suppose that 
Lancashire and the Lews would see things from the 
same point of view! Not the least amusing (and sig- 
nificant) incident of this island war is related by the 
parson, who tells us that the new laird, redolent of 
Sunlight soap, has closed the park of Stornoway 
Castle, which Lady Matheson always opened to the 
public. The gardens are, or used to be, very beautiful 
and well kept. 


The appearance of a Government newspaper is the 
sure herald (whether The Daily Herald or another) of 
the advent of tyranny. All the tyrants have had their 
daily bulletin. The Napoleons had their Moniteur, the 
Kaiser and the Tsar had their organs. The new 
tyrant, the Socialist State, has now got The Future, 
and it is an evil omen. A Government newspaper is 
always a liar; if it gives nothing but news, the news 
is just what the Government wishes the public to be 
told. If the news be accompanied by a commentary 
and interpretation, the deception is doubled, because it 
is merely the Government gloss on what it wishes to 
be accepted as news. There is a delirious nonsense 
about The Future, which suggests a new pen in the 
realm of political fiction. The old Fabians are too 
tired and too empty to pump up this fire-stream of 
mendacity. Can it be Sir William Sutherland, trying 
his ’prentice hand? The stuff smacks of Limehouse. 


The joke of this new journal, which is the laughing 
stock of the town, is that its forcible-feeble indictment 
of the ‘‘ old world ’’ is in truth the condemnation of 
Mr. Lloyd George. For it sweeps into the dust-bin all 
the pet reforms of our present Prime Minister, land 
taxation, super-tax, sickness and unemployment insur- 
ance, and the whole string of nostrums that we were 
told would create ‘‘ a new world "’ as long ago as 1906. 
Whether the artist be Mr. Meyers (the Editor of ‘ The 
Future’), or Sir William Sutherland, he is a bungler 
at his trade, for his brush has bespattered his patron 
quite as generously as the sinners of ‘‘ the old world.”’ 


General Sir Ian Hamilton told the world in a little 
brochure, which he published about a year ago against 
conscription, that in five or ten years’ time the men 
who have fought in this war will have forgotten its 
horrors, and be quite ready to fight again. Sir lan 
tells us this after an experience of some ten cam- 
paigns. Nevertheless we do not believe him. This 
war was quite exceptional in every way, in ferocity, 
in intensity, in expense of life and) money. We do 
not believe that there will be another war between 
Great Powers so long as any considerable number of 
men who have fought in this war are of the military 
age, that is, under fifty—that is to say, for the next 
thirty years; what is called a generation. “This is just 
as well, for serious quarrels are cropping up already 
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between Great Britain and the United States, and 
France, and Italy. How long the struggle between 
Japan and the United States can be postponed, who 
can say? We fear that it is one of those conflicts 
that are inevitable. From a selfish point of view, and 
setting sentiment aside, England ought to side with 
Japan—but she won’t. 


There has been a new discovery of pearls, not in the 
oyster-beds of Ceylon, but in the intestines of cows 
(commonly called ‘‘tripe’’) imported from America. 
This is bad news for the Food Controller, for certainly 
all the cows in the country will be eviscerated to supply 
the factory and munition girls with necklaces and ear- 
rings. We like tripe, especially 4 la mode de Caen, 
but we shall abstain from it for the present, as we are 
not anxious to emulate Cleopatra, or to offer to our 
digestive function what the analyst describes as 
formative capsules.’’ 


Some weeks ago we addressed a letter to the Con- 
troller of Coal Mines, who is also Controller of Fuel 
and Lighting, calling his attention to the enormous 
consumption of electric light by drapers and tobac- 
conists and restaurants for the purpose of tempting 
people to luxurious expenditure. We asked the Coal 
Controller whether he thought that domestic consump- 
tion ought to be stinted in order that Selfridge’s win- 
dows might be illuminated at 11 p.m. We have re- 
ceived as answer that ‘‘the matter has been very care- 
fully considered by the Board of Trade. It has, how- 
ever, been decided not to make any further order re- 
stricting the use of electricity at present.’’ And the 
Government pretend to be in earnest about personal 
economy, and curtailing expenditure on luxuries! In 
this way all the quietude and refinement of English 
family life are being sacrificed to cater for the brawling 
vulgarity of Piccadilly Circus and Shaftesbury 
Avenue. 


The war has given opportunities to all the franc- 
tireurs of which the British nation is so prolific. Out of 
the limelight, and in the most amazing circumstances, 
individual Englishmen have performed deeds that 
D’Artagnan himself might have envied. There is a 
story of one irredeemable hero, whose hobby was lead- 
ing forlorn hopes. Any army was good enough for 
him, provided only that the failure of its endeavours 
was certain. He abandoned one army, however, on 
the ground that he was tired of advancing to attack— 
alone. He is at the moment searching for a new lost 
cause. Fortunately for him and romance, Europe 
appears to be rich in them. 

Those who stayed at home instead of venturing to 
the sea-front have been richly rewarded. The most 
horrible stories of seaside discomforts are reaching 
them. They, on the other hand, have all London to 
play with. Epping, for instance, where at midday the 
aisles of the forest are populous only with a few birds 
and sunshine. There is also the river, which this 
September rewards the victors with the palm of living 
green and mellow water. Thames is the father of all 
English seamen. Those who visit him need no further 
journeyings to the sea, over which the river has re- 
asserted his dominion. 


A good many old-stagers are looking forward to the 
revival of the operas of Gilbert and Sullivan, which is 
to begin at the Princes Theatre on the 29th of this 
month. The operas have been played all round the 
country, and at outlying London theatres from time to 
time, but it is quite possible that the latest generation 
of London playgoers does not know them, though some 
phrases of Gilbert’s wit have passed into familiar 
quotations, and Sullivan’s best songs, like ‘Take a 
Pair of Sparkling Eyes,’ are frequent pieces with the 
amateur singer. No attempt is to be made to bring 


the words up-to-date, which is well; and, though we 
are aware that latter-day critics think much of Gilbert’s 
humour mechanical, and Sullivan’s music flimsy, both 
in happy combination can surely draw as well as the 
twaddle and sentiment verging on indecency which is 
now put on our stage. 
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THE FUTURE.”’ 


ig has come at last, as R. L. Stevenson predicted fifty 

years ago, the Government newspaper, distributed 
gratis, produced by the taxpayers’ money. At least if 
The Future is not being produced and distributed at 
the public expense, we shall be glad to know who is 
finding the large capital necessary for the issue of a 
Government daily paper. It is described as a ‘‘ Gov- 
ernment statement of national needs and national 
policy.’’ We are sorry to learn this, and we should 
be glad to know whether this ‘‘ statement’’ has re- 
ceived the sanction of the Conservative members of the 
Government, of Mr. Bonar Law, of Mr. Chamberlain, 
of Lord Curzon; or whether it is an emanation from the 
distempered brain of one of the Prime Minister’s 
henchmen. It seems almost incredible that this 
“* statement ’’ should have been approved by the above- 
named Ministers, for we do not hesitate to describe the 
‘* statement ’’ as a tissue of lies with regard to the past, 
and in its sketch of the future as the raving of some 
modern Rousseau. ‘‘ What was the old world like? ’”’ 
asks the excited scribe of Socialism. ‘‘ It was a world 
where toil for myriads of honest workers, men and 
women, purchased nothing better than squalor, 
penury, anxiety, and wretchedness. A world scarred 
by slums and disgraced by sweating, where unemploy- 
ment, through the vicissitudes of industry, brought 
despair to multitudes of humble homes; a world where, 
side by side with want, there was waste of the inex- 
haustible riches of the earth, partly through ignorance 
and want of forethought, partly through entrenched 
selfishness. If we renew the lease of that world, we 
shall betray the heroic dead.’’ This is a scandalous 
libel on the old world, which*was far happier and much 
more honest than the new world, which is at present a 
congeries of scowling faces and stealing fingers. Who 
can have penned this flamboyant rubbish, which is sen- 
timental Socialism run mad? It can only be the con- 
joint composition of Messrs. Sidney Webb, Tawney, 
and Chiozza Money, whose reputation as economists, 
whether for truth or clearness of head, has been ruined 
by their reports as Coal Commissioners. There un- 
doubtedly was toil and suffering and anxiety in the old 
world, as there always will be in any world composed 
of human beings, except in those caricatures of society 
which are for brief periods imposed on mankind by 
State tyranny, and which sooner or later dissolve them- 
selves in bankruptcy, closed by a receivership in the 
shape of a Dictator. But in the old world there was 
at least some charity, benevolence, and mutual tolera- 
tion between the different classes, instead of the 
hatred, malice and envy which it is the design of such 
productions as The Future to excite. There was in 
the old world an honest endeavour to do a day’s work 
for a day’s wage: it was not necessary in those bad 
days to dot the country with tribunals to prevent the 
sellers cheating the buyers of daily commodities. In 
the bad old days there was some pretence of religion 
and of duty, some rag of conventional decorum to 
cover the sensual appetites, that are now suffered to 
rage unbridled through the streets. 

We were under the impression, which we main- 
tain to be the truth, that England before the war was 
the most civilised, if not the only really civilised, 
country in the world. We agree with Lord Rother- 
mere, as we say in one of dur Notes, that our first 
business is to recover the old world. But this, accord- 
ing to The Future, would be ‘‘to betray the heroic 
dead:’’ it would be ‘‘ the basest perfidy that ever 
blackened a people’s fame.’’ We rub our eyes as we 
read this fustian rhetoric, and wonder whether The 
Future is not the Daily Herald under another name. 
But if we are shown a burlesque cartoon of the Past, 
what of The Future’s future? There is to be “‘ a living 
wage for all workers.’’ Is the living wage to be fixed 
at a passing crisis of inflated prices? And what is a 
worker? Does this mean a continuance of the distri- 
bution of doles by the Ministry of Labour? A mini- 
mum wage, unless accompanied by piece work, is 
simply fatal to production. There is to be ‘‘a State 
purchase of mineral rights,’’ but as it is to be accom- 
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panied by ‘‘a levy on purchase price for social ameliora- 
tion of mining areas,’’ it may mean anything from fair 
compensation to downright robbery. Why the 
owners of land, under which coal has been found, 
should be specially taxed to pay for the miners’ neg- 
lect to provide proper houses for themselves out of their 
high wages, we tail to understand. As for Trade 
Volicy, tnere are to be trom ist September, 1919, ‘‘free 
imports, with certain exceptions.’’ But the exceptions 
are sO numerous, So important, and so vaguely de- 
fined, that it leaves us in the same uncertainty as we 
were. tor instance, there is to be ‘‘no dumping of 
foreign goods at sweated prices,’’ which may mean 
anything. We have already stated our opinion that 
agriculture, as the industry which provides tood, must 
be in some measure insured against extinction by cheap 
corn from more favoured parts of the earth, because 
we must not, as an island nation, be dependent for 
three-fourths of our food on oversea supplies. Nor 
have we any quarrel with moderate and sensible assis- 
tance to what are called key-industries, provided they 
are properly and clearly specified. But when you come 
to the dumping of sweated foreign goods, what does it 
mean? We should like to ask some man of our own 
class, some lawyer, doctor, journalist, company secre- 
tary, accountant, engineer, with a moderate income ot, 
say, between 41,000 and £2,000 a year, with a family 
to support, a plain question: Would he, if he were 
offered boots, gloves, clothes, eggs and butter, from 
some foreign country, even Germany, at half the prices 
he is now charged in this country, buy them? We 
imagine that the majority of the people of whom we are 
thinking—the most valuable class in the country, pace 
the plutocrats and the proletariat—would answer, Yes ! 
If so, we advise our friends to keep their eyes on the 
policy of ‘‘ No dumping,’’ which is a mere mask for 
Protection. If Mr. Asquith will raise the standard of 
the Middle Class against the blackmailers of organised 
Labour and the more insidious propaganda of the 
combined manufacturers, he will have a larger follow- 
ing than perhaps he is now counting. 

If the sentimental rhodomontade of The Future, 
cunningly dashed and brewed with lies against the 
propertied classes, really represents the mind of the 
Prime Minister, perhaps touched up by the pen of Sir 
William Sutherland, then the future is black indeed ; 
and the sooner the Coalition is dissolved and a straight 
fight decided between individual and State ownership, 
the better for all concerned. 


THE SENATE AND THE VERSAILLES TREATY. 


Y the Constitution of the United States any 
treaty, of peace or war or commerce, made by the 
President or any of his Ministers with a foreign Power, 
must be ratified by the Senate. Like all large popular 
bodies, the Senate has a Committee, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, which examines and reports upon 
foreign affairs in general, and treaties in particular. 
The Foreign Relations Committee has just presented a 
majority and a minority report on the Peace Treaty 
signed by Mr. Wilson at Versailles. The debate 
began on Monday, and is expected to last some weeks. 
Th» orld’s destiny in the immediate future depends on 
which of the two reports is accepted, or what 
kind of compromise Senator Lodge, the leader of 
the majority, may patch up with Senator Hitchcock, 
the head of the minority. Unfortunately for Europe, 
or perhaps fortunately (who can say ?), it is a square 
party fight, in which the merits and demerits of the 
League of Nations will not be so compelling a cause of 
decision as the desire of the Republicans.to smite the 
Democrats. 

The Minority report may be dismissed at once by 
saying that it proposes immediate ratification of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Treaty as it stands. We need not 
dwell on Senator Hitchcock’s arguments for signature 
based on the economic conditions of the world, and the 
losses which America would sustain by repudiating the 
President’s signature. It is more important to recapi- 
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Senator Lodge, because, if carried, the League of 
Nations will fall to the ground, and a very serious 
situation arise. 

Senator Lodge proposes four amendments and four 
reservations, which are as follows :—(1) To give the 
United States six votes in the League. (2) To exclude 
the United States from the various Commissions, 
except the Reparations Commission. (3) To give the 
German rights in Shantung to China instead of Japan. 
(4) To prevent any member of the League from sitting 
in judgment in a case in which it is interested. (5) 
To give the United States the unconditional right of 
withdrawal. (6) That the United States is not obliged 
to take part in controversies, employing its military or 
naval power, except by the action of Congress. (7) 
That the United States reserves the right to decide 
what are questions of domestic jurisdiction. (8) To 
safeguard the Monroe doctrine. 

It is only necessary to glance at a few of these 
heads to see how fatal they would be, if accepted, not 
necessarily to the Peace Treaty, but to the reality of 
the League of Nations as a controlling and supreme 
Court. 

Let us take amendment 3, which proposes to give 
the German rights in Shantung back to China, and 
take them away from Japan. In 1915, when Japan had 
declared war on Germany, but China had not, Japan 
seized Kiao-Chow and the Shantung Peninsula, then 
in the occupation of Germany. Following this per- 
fectly illegal act—for if Shantung did not belong to 
Germany it belonged to China—Japan proposed for 
China’s acceptance twenty-one articles in a treaty that 
gave Japan extensive and peculiar commercial and 
financial privileges in China—established, in fact, a 
kind of Japanese protectorate. In return, Japan 
guaranteed the integrity and independence of China; 
but we have always noticed that when the independence 
and integrity of a country are guaranteed by a neigh- 
bour, that country is in great danger of losing both. 
China did not relish the twenty-one points the least 
bit; nor had she a mind, having got rid of the German, 
to instal the Japanese in the vacant place. But Japan 
was armed, and China was not, and so China gave in. 
This, however, was not the worst: China might have 
repudiated the agreement as obtained by duress. But 
in 1917, when the war was going badly for the Wes- 
tern Allies, Japan got England and France to make 
themselves, by a secret treaty, accomplices after the 
event: England and France have agreed to Japan’s 
possession of Shantung and bound themselves to uphold 
it. If Ser'ator Lodge’s Amendment to the Treaty, 
viz., to tear up the 1915 and 1917 treaties with regard 
to Shantung and hand it back to China, were carried, 
Japan might go to war with the United States and call 
upon France and England to support in arms their 
secret treaty. 

Or take the fourth Amendment, which proposes to 
prevent any power from sitting in judgment in a case 
in which it is interested. Some vital question might 
be raised as to the freedom of the seas, the right of 
blockade and capture, which would be decided against 
the maritime by the non-maritime Powers, a gross 
absurdity. Or take the four reservations, which pro- 
pose to reserve to the United States the unconditional 
right of withdrawal from the League; to reserve to 
Congress—not the Senate, but Congress—the power 
of deciding whether the naval or military forces of the 
United States shall or shall not be used in enforcing 
the decisions or policy of the League; and to reserve 
to the United States (i.e., apparently Congress) the 
right of deciding whether a disputed question is purely 
American, that is, domestic, or of world-politics. 
Surely it must be apparent that if the United States 
can withdraw at any moment, and if the consent of two 
elective popular bodies like the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate have to be obtained before any 
military or naval action can be taken, the fabric of the 
League of Nations collapses like a house of cards. 

It must be pointed out that these reservations and 
amendments do not necessarily impugn the validity of 
the Treaty of Peace that has been signed by the German 
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representatives, but not yet ratified by their Parliament. 
Why, we know not. Are the Germans playing a waiting 
game, until the Allies quarrel amongst themselves or 
withdraw their armies in deference to democratic pres- 
sure? It looks rather like it. But the Senate is only 
concerned with those clauses of the Treaty which 
impose liabilities on the United States with respect to 
the League of Nations. Suppose the Republicans 
muster the requisite majority to defeat the President 
and his Democratic Senators: what then? It would 
mean, not the cancellation of the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany, but the practical withdrawal of the United 
States from the League of Nations. Japan, we 
imagine, is not really a keen supporter of the League 
of Nations, and, if America were to withdraw, would 
almost certainly follow. These two great Powers, 
between whom lies the future of the Far East, would 
be left facing one another across the Pacific. Europe 
would be left to its own devices, a seething cauldron 
of racial and national hatreds; and the idealist school 
of British statesmen, isolated and disappointed, ‘would 
be obliged from common decency to offer an asylum 
to Mr. Woodrow Wilson. 


MR. SUTRO’S NEW PLAY. 


N Mr. Sutro’s new play at Wyndham’s Theatre, we 
find an idea for which intelligent playgoers will be 
grateful and a formula which they will probably accept 
for the fun of the thing. Mr. Sutro’s idea is to present 
us with a dramatic conflict between justice and senti- 
ment. His formula is that of the strong silent man, 
perspiring volition at every pore, with a mental and 
moral equipment constructed on the principle of the lob- 
ster, hard without but wholly delectable within. There 
is in Mr. Sutro’s play a lady of racy speech and uncom- 
mon sense who says she is sick of the strong silent 
man. We certainly saw a great deal of him in the 
pre-war theatre. For Mr. Sutro’s sake let us hope 
that the playgoer is still willing to be amused in this 
particular way. After all, to a practised drama- 
tist one formula ‘is as good as another, and it 
is always a heartening spectacle to see heroes fighting 
the whole world single-handed, alone, reticent and mis- 
understood, with a sleeve perpetually rolled up lest 
you should think they could ever be guilty of wearing 
a heart upon it. Besides, this formula is an Eng- 
lish formula. The dramatic heroes of other theatres 
usually become more voluble and explanatory as they 
become more emotional. The dramatic hero of the 
English theatre, on the contrary, becomes more incap- 
able of speech as he becomes more obviously a prey to 
his feelings. Perhaps, therefore, we should pass the 
formula without unnecessary comment. The intelli- 
gent playgoer, who will be found at Wyndham’s 
rheatre if he still exists, will easily imagine for him- 
self this side of the affair, beholding with his mind’s 
eye all that superhuman suppression of the outward 
evidences of suffering of which Mr. Gerald Du Maurie: 
is so skilful a practitioner, and hearing with his mind’s 
ear all the things Mr. Du Maurier so eloquently does 
not say, as gradually he loses his followers, his friends 
and his betrothed. Suffice it that Mr. Sutro treats his 
formula with the same theatrical skill which made 
‘The Walls of Jericho’ one of the most popular and 
successful plays of its generation and that Mr. Du 
Maurier and his company lose no point of its applica- 
tion. 

The idea requires rather more investigation. Ideas 
are dangerous in plays designed for a theatre which is 
at present in a state of doubtful convalescence after the 
war. Mr. Sutro has not only had the courage to 
bring an idea into his play. He has stuck to his idea, 
He has, indeed, ended by sacrificing his formula to it, 
and, in the name of truth and consistency, he has 
thereby imperilled the immediate popular success of his 


production. Mr. Cordways, who has helped his coun- 


try as a captain of industry during the war, is deter- 
mined if possible to save his country after the peace. 
He dreams of restoring discipline to the commonwealth 
by appealing to the national sense of justice in all 
Among other things he decides that from no 


classes. 
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sentimental motives must any insubordination or be- 
trayal of trust be pardoned or condoned in his workpeo- 
ple. It happens that one of his employés, an ex-soldier 
who behaved during the war with the utmost gallantry, 
has been guilty of repeated neglect of orders received. 
The man is discharged. Immediately a clamour is raised 
on his behalf. The press takes up the case of the mal- 
treated hero. His fellow workpeople decide to strike 
against his dismissal. The strong man’s - secretary 
pleads for his old comrade in the trenches. The direc- 
tors of the company counsel submission to the popular 
demand. Even the Piime Minister protests. But the 
strong man feels that his whole conception of the new 
order, of which he dreams, an order founded on fair 
treatment and dutiful service, is at stake. He is 
adamantine, and, if it were not for Mr. Du Maurier, 
no one would guess how much it cost his fundamentally 
merciful and kind heart to stand by his principles. 
Finally his betrothed becomes interested in the case. 
She goes so far as to say that she will not marry him 
unless he surrenders. ‘This is the last straw, but it 
does not break the camel’s back. The strong man still 
refuses; and at the end of the third act we see him 
abandoned by all his supporters and preparing to deal 
with his own men in his own way. 

The strong man wins his case, but loses his love. Mr. 
Sutro’s idea vanquishes his formula. Writing by 
formula the author would almost certainly have per- 
mitted his hero to have his way and to have his wife as 
well. But Mr. Sutro scems to have felt that this would 
be sinning against light. He has not been guilty of 
that most common cowardice of the popular dramatist 
which consists in presenting a dilemma for the sake of 
effective situations and running away from it at the end 
for the sake of a happy conclusion. He has put his 
dramatic question and answered it like a man. His 
hero declares for justice as against sentiment, and he 
is not therefore permitted to be happy with the senti- 
mental girl who begged him to be false to his princi- 
ples. The strong man, even in the extremity of his 
suffering and disappointment, realises that for the work 
he has to do he will be better alone, and the girl her- 
self perceives that she has been lucky to escape part- 
nership with a fanatic who would sooner or later have 
sacrificed her as readily as he sacrificed himself. 

The question arises whether, since Mr. Sutro has 
ended by discarding his formula for the sake of his 
idea, he would not have done better to have eschewed 
the formula altogether. Personally we were impatient 
at beholding scene after scene devoted to the strength 
and silence of John Cordways (according to the ap- 
proved ritual), when we really wanted to see and hear 
more about this contest of justice, equity, and com- 
mon sense with the rhetorical and emotional oppor- 
tunism which govern our politics to-day. We wanted 
to see John Cordways encountering his men, strug- 
gling with the politicians and directors who misadvised 
him, and discomfiting the polypapists. In a word, we 
wanted to see more of the idea for which our hero was 
prepared to sacrifice his personal happiness and less of 
his silent suffering according to prescription, And once 
or twice we began to feel that Mr, Sutro would be giv- 
ing us a better play if he were not so good a_play- 
wright. We wanted to see him abandoned to the care- 
less rapture of his idea and forgetting entirely all those 
effective situations in which the emotional withers of 
his hero are wrung with so professional a competence. 
And we wanted to see him sufficiently busy with his 
idea to have less time for some of the side-issues with 
which he so cleverly amuses us. ‘There is for example 
a certain Lord Sandhills, as clever a stage figure as any 
from the plays of Sir Arthur Pinero, and of course 
wholly adequate to the business in hand. We would 
have sacrificed him to Mr. Sutro’s idea without a 
qualm. 

In the delineation of his heroine, Mr. Sutro has 
failed to achieve a perfect satire from sheer kindness 
of heart. Neither her author nor her impersonator 
have the nerve to present her as the wholly detestable 
creature she really is. Mr. Sutro seems to intend an 
exposure, but suddenly we begin to feel that he is 
rather sorry for her, and inclined to let us like her if 


we can. Our own mind was wholly made up at quite 
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an early stage of the proceedings and this first impres- 
sion was only deepened as the evening progressed. It 
was not so much that she danced and postured through 
the war. Thousands of women, by no means wholly 
objectionable, did that. It is a way women have (and 
men too, for the matter of that) in times of war and 
peril and revolution. It was not even that she blamed 
her parents and friends for her own shortcomings and 
pitied herself outright for being a bad girl but not so 
bad after all. Thousands of people pity themselves 
and become sentimental about themselves and perpetu- 
ally blame their stars to an extent which makes it quite 
unnecessary for anyone else to do so. These small 
idiosyncrasies might be pardoned in a less attractive 
incarnation than that afforded them by Miss Viola Tree 
at Wyndham’s. It was the altogether peculiar vice of 
Mr. Sutro’s heroine to become more abominable in pro- 
portion as she repented of the past and looked with 
complacency upon her dead self as a stepping stone to 
higher things. It is after and not before her change 
of soul that she engages herself to our hero while she 
is inciting one of her admirers to make love to her. A 
little later, after expressing great sympathy with our 
hero’s ‘* idea,’’ she promptly abandons him as soon as 
the idea becomes unpopular. — Later still she insists 
on being passionately loved by the strong man’s secre- 
tary, almost before the strong man has realised he is 
no longer betrothed to her. Poetic justice required 
that this woman should be abandoned by _ both 
her victims. We can conceive of quite an effective 
scene in which the strong man and his ‘secretary are 
brought to realise that their real consolation for all that 
has happened lies in the man’s work which remains 
for them to do, untroubled by any kind of heroine at 
all. Mr. Sutro, however, ruthlessly sacrifices the 
young secretary to his heroine. Characteristically his 
heroine rewards the young man’s devotion with a hor- 
rid snub. In the sight and hearing of her new be- 
trothed she kisses the hand of the strong man and says 
she is unworthy of him. This presumably implies that 
she and the young secretary are worthy of one another. 
And this is rather hard on the secretary, 

Mr. Leon Quartermaine has an ungrateful task as 
the secretary. He is required to be frequently impas- 
sioned with little apparent justification. | He must be 
prepared to kiss the feet of his lady in circumstances 
which would prompt most of us to slap her face. Miss 
Compton plays an old part in her old way. Mr. C. V. 
France plays sympathetic brother and foil to the hero 
with his usual felicity, and Miss Irene Rorke worships 
her heroic son with grace and distinction. 


APPLES. 


HAVE always been an amateur of apples, an apple- 

gourmand even, all in the way of honesty. As a 
child I hankered after forbidden fruit—the very name 
is associated with the apple, and these were green and 
hard; as a boy I made for the apple-stall in Norwich 
Market Place, kept by an aged lady who smoked a clay 
pipe, on the blessed Saturdays which saw my weekly 
threepence ; as a man I vowed to act upon an old wives’ 
saying, and wrote, ‘‘ An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away’’ upon a card set about with sprays of apple- 
blossom, for the mantelpiece of my sitting-room. 
And having performed more than my vow by consum- 
ing an average of three a day all the year round | 
can really call myself an amateur of apples after having 
eaten about 30,000 apples now that | am 47. And why 
not? If God Almighty first planted a garden, He did 
not forget the apple-tree ; only, man had not then the 
freedom of the tree, and the winning of it was fraught 
with pain and peril, 

It was an evil day for me when my young brother 
first heard of the Apple-john or John-apple—from Elia 
it was, Elia on old Thomas King, comedian, whose 
face, like one of these, was ** puckered up into a thous- 
and wrinkles '’; which apple is said to keep two years 
and to eat best when shrivelled. My name might 


have been John, my passion is apples; the 
rest is obvious. There’s hopes for our 
apple when he’s older,’’ ‘‘ Sour now and sweet 
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to-morrow,’’ these and such-like were the quips 
which greeted me till the joke palled. But at least my 
brother earned his right to quiz, seeing that he gave 
me every year some new tree to plant in the orchard, 
or else some folio or tract, venerable in crumbling calf, 
which bore upon my tastes. 

O Quarrendons of long ago, green, with cheeks 
purple-red as Bardolph’s nose; O Orange and King 
Pippins; O Ribstones, rough without and sweet 
within and ‘‘ holsome where the stomach is weake,”’ 
as an early writer has it; O Sunset apples, as we called 
them (and to this day I do not know their name), 
sharply angular, gold-coloured, all flecked with sunset 
streaks of red; what to you are all the woolly New- 
town pippins in the world? 

Two-and-twenty apples doth Pliny name, but yet we 
know not which it was that Paris gave to the goddess, 
or with what Meilanion tempted Atalanta and won the 
race whose prize was Atalanta’s hand. Parkinson, the 
King’s Herbalist, as that loyal subject of the Stuarts 
styled himself, knows but fifty-seven sorts; Hartlib, 
Milton’s friend, some two hundred; we know to-day 
a hundred or so more, mere experiments some, others 
that have hit the public taste, rivals of Cox’s Orange 
Pippins themselves. Yet our old friends are still there, 
from the flat red Biffin of our Norfolk orchards, harsh 
when raw, but which, steeped in treacle and water and 
then dried in a slow oven and eaten cold, becomes a 
baked apple second to none, to the small sour cider 
apple of the West and the Marlburian glories of the 
Blenheim Orange. But let us not therefore pride our- 
selves upon our skill, since Evelyn tells us that ‘‘ it was 
through the plain industry of one Harris, a fruiterer to 
Henry VIII, that the fields and environs of about thirty 
towns in Kent only were planted with fruit from Flan- 
ders to the universal benefit and general improvement 
of the country.”’ 

All honour to Harris the Fruiterer, worthier of record 
in the Dictionary of National Biography than many 
who are found there. Honour to Samuel Hartlib, 
friend of Milton and writer of tracts on the planting ~ 
of orchards, from the undated ‘Design for Plentie, 
By The Universal Planting of Fruit-trees’ to the 
‘Cornucopia : a Miscellaneous of Lucriferous and most 
Fructiferous Experiments, Observations, and Dis- 
coveries ’ of some years later. 

And all these concentrated sweetnesses, these balls of 
goodly eating, come from the harsh and thorny crab. 
Out of the strong comes forth sweetness indeed; yet, 
if ‘‘crabbedness’’ perpetuates the ill-qualities of the 
wild apple, crab-apple jelly is of all jellies most lus- 
cious, most simple, and in colour most enticing. Yet 
from the same crab-apple is made verjuice, bitterest 
decoction that can pass a mortal’s lips; it was Sappho, 
was it not, who first spoke of bitter-sweet? She should 
have said it of the crab, as well as of love. 

What had Milton, in his blindness, done without the 
apple? 

What was pomatum, as Gerarde of the Herbal knew 
it at least, but ‘‘ the pulp of apples, lard, and rose- 
water, which dulcifyeth the skin? *’ And is not Apple- 
pie as old a dish as any in England, enshrined securely 
in nursery rhyme? Who would not gladly eat of 
‘‘appil mosse, seethed and fretted through an heryn 
(hair) sieff,"* as a writer of 1450 has it; or of Sir 
Kenelm Digby's Apples. in Gelly, made when Pippins 
are in their prime for quickness, which is in November, 
with Orange-Peels scattered among them in little pieces 
or chips; or of his Sweet Meat of Apples, made of 
John apples, with Juyce of lemon and Ambergreece, all 
Incorporate and Penetrate; or of his Marmulate of 
Pippins, with yellow rind of Limons rasped very small, 
Ambergreece also, and a fourth part of Musk? 

‘*Chyldren love an apple more than golde,’’ says 
wise John de Trevisa, Fellow of Queen's, that died in 
1412. Give them the chance of loving them, you that 
live in the town; in the country they will get them 
anyhow, in their own garden or another's; and gar- 
deners will draw upon the depleted apple-room for them 
when the dinner table goes fruit-less. The year 1918 


will not go forgotten in history; but-in the memory of 
those who lived through it there is a shadow over the 
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glorious autumn days—small indeed but real enough 
alter a year of sharp restrictions—the apples failed, 
and failed completely. Corn grew golden in field, hill- 
sides were more covered than for generations, and 
blackberries ripened in hedges bright with hips and 
haws; but there were no apples. Yet there was some 
consolation in the apples of memory. 1 took my books 
and read of Dessert Apples, Peasgood Nonsuch, Syke- 
house Russet, Lamb Abbey, Fearmain, Braddick’s 
Nonpareil—Elia’s fruit girls it was who went about 
the theatre bidding the audience ‘‘ chase a Nonpareil, 
chase a bill of the play ’’—or dreamed over Cornish 
Gillydowers and Northern Spies. Or | glanced over 
the lists of Kitchen Apples, basely called ** Cooking ’’ 
now-a-days, and read of Codlins and Hawthorndens, 
Voctor Harveys, Beauties of Kent and \ork- 
shire Greenings. Or my soul was in the West, now 
among the lanes of Devon, now in Ross-upon-the-W ye ; 
or now again in Kentish orchards, among the laughing 
apple-pickers, whose livelihood comes straight from the 
industry of good old Harris, Fruiterer to Henry V1i1., 
and the Universal Benefit therefrom accruing. And | 
telt my throat, for there at least the Adam’s apple tells 
us how our first forefather choked upon a piece of the 
forbidden Fruit, and bore it thereafter not as punish- 
ment only, as the Schoolmen had it, but as token that 
his sons should be a race of apple-eaters,—quorum 
pars minima ego. 


FICTION AND THE CRITIC. 
- HE success of a survey of the English novel by a 
Professor of Yale,* one of the most conserva- 
tive, we believe, of American Universities, sets us 
thinking on fiction and criticism. Prof. Phelps does 
not reproduce his lectures to students, but a free talk 
in the Bookman; and he moves with ease through 
the classics into the jungle of novels which goes on 
thickening at a rapid pace towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. Contemporary with the crowd of 
paper-spoilers whom we now enjoy or tolerate—the 
novels published before the War were over 30 a week 
—has arisen a race of rapid reporters who call them- 
selves critics, and are presumably so regarded in the 
journals which they adorn. You can find all sorts of 
opinions in print about any novel of repute, a collec- 
tion so various and confusing that the result of read- 
ing it is not helpful. Of one thing only can the reader 
be sure—that any decent book will be grossly over- 
praised somewhere. The number of Three-month 
Immortals, who have disappeared entirely after some 
crowded hours of glorious press-cuttings, is discon- 
certing. Happily to-day, it is urged, no one wields 
the bludgeon. We wish impenitently that a few 
people did, for no man was ever written down but by 
himself, and the vocabulary of praise has become so 
common that it means nothing when a careful critic 
ventures, after mature consideration, to describe a 
work as masterly. 

America has standards which differ markedly from 
ours, and even invents new titles for English novels, 
a silly practice that authors should discourage. 
America teems with literary professors, who are more 
or less experts, we presume, in literature, and with 
magazines which make it possible to publish decent 
short stories. But just as it seems the chief aim of 
the American journalist to be in touch with the police, 
story-writing there has grown into a business rather 
than an art. The common sense which belongs, one 
would think, to any writer of discernment, has to be 
inculeated in verbose rules, examination questions, and 
all the dreary routine associated with educational cur- 
ricula. The latest writert on the subject of America’s 
special line in literary goods, the short story, 
manages, however, to be lively, while he is instructing 
the neophyte how to make a livelihood. 


* The Advance of the English Novel. By W. L. Phelps. Fifth 
Edition. John Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 


Contemporary Short Story. By Harry T. Baker. 


+ The 
Harrap. 
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Turning for a moment from these American authori- 
ties, let us consider the state of our own authors. 
They are well advertised in various ways—we learn 
about their wives, dogs, talent for beer or boxing, golf 
or gardening—but none of these details, though all may 
be commercially sound as advertisements, has much to 
do with literature. No more has most of the so-called 
‘‘ reviewing.’’ The whole business has been reduced 
to the taste of the million. The public will take a 
frenzied interest in a list of the 100 Best Books by the 
100 Worst Judges, if they are distinguished in other 
walks of life. It, or the cditor who caters for it, 
generally prefers to hear an actor talking on biblical 
criticism, a journalist on philosophy, a Socialist on a 
gentleman, or a self-made man (who only believes in 
his maker) on the Public Schools. Things are not 
quite so bad in literature, but they are bad enough. 
We have no critic of light and leading since Matthew 
Arnold died; we miss a decisive voice which would 
clear away some of the mists of sentiment, and the 
humbug of commerce, which wants saleable stuff on 
recognised lines. Benevolence would have to support 
our real critic somehow, make him a place, say, of 
41,000 a year with little to do, and ample leisure, 
which he would not use in reviewing books, as most 
of us must, in a hurry. Andrew Lang, too restricted 
in his range to be a great critic, though admirable in. 
taste, has had no successor, and he frittered away 
much of his gifts in fugitive writing. He understood 
very well the complacent mediocrity of literary re- 
porters, for he remarked that they were like the too 
modest lover whom the Scottish girl called ‘‘ sense- 
lessly ceevil.’’ So they are; and hence proceed the 
Three-month Immortals, and the gamble of novels 
produced by publishers who don’t know if they are 
good or bad, but hope that one or two of them will hit 
the Age of Harmsworth, and so pay for thirty volumes 
of bosh which have failed to sell. 

Is Professor Phelps the critic of light and leading 
that America needs? We do not know enough of the 
many Americas that flourish in the United States to 
say. We imagine that Chicago and New York (to 
say nothing of the South) have different literary gods 
whose claims can hardly be adjusted by a superior 
court. The Professor, though he addresses a much 
larger reading public than the British, deals largely 
with authors who do not belong to America. We 
notice that he uses Stevenson to denounce Walter 
Scott. The exaggerated passage he quotes seems to 
be the only one of their author on Scott which 
Stevensonians know, which is a pity. Elsewhere 
R. L. S. shows pretty clearly that he was striving 
after Scott, and knew he had not reached Scott’s best. 
The return to romance in ‘Treasure Island’ saved 
us, perhaps, from a long collapse into dunghill 
realism; but ‘Treasure Island’ was _ derivative, 
cribbed from various authors. Stevenson, wich all his 
elaborate art and pains, never reached the height of 
the great romantic who used Scots as a living tongue. 
Stevenson’s vernacular, like much of his elaborate 
English, stands out of the text, like an over-dressed 
woman, and asks for admiration. But we must de- 
cline to accept Professor Phelps on Scott at all, since, 
when he mentions the books worth re-reading, he 
omits ‘The Antiquary’ and ‘ Guy Mannering.’ Stev- 
enson never wrote anything equal in style to the best 
parts of either. 

Some novels are not novels at all, as the Professor 
wisely explains. Mrs. Humphry Ward has “* never 
written a novel in her life, and only once came near it, 
in ‘David Grieve.’ But she is a serious, thoughtful, 
deeply read woman, with a passion to improve the 
world: she once wrote a treatise on religious reform, 
and called it ‘ Robert Elsmere.’’’ Professor Phelps 
misses one point in Mrs. Ward’s hooks: she wrote 
up for Americans The Stately Homes of England. 
We like his remarks on the changes of fashion in 
heroines, and their increasing audacity and tomboy- 
ishness. In one of Fenimore Cooper's novels the 
little foot of a heroine moved, although ‘‘ she had 
been carefully taught, too, that even this beautiful 
portion of the female frame should be quiet and unob- 
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trusive.’’ How oddly it reads in this age, when the 
dress of girls is apt to reveal everything they wear ! 

The book is far from complete, but sound on Mere- 
dith, Henry James and Mr. Hardy. It prefers ‘ The 
Mill on the Floss’ to ‘Middlemarch,’ a judgment in 
which we do not. agree, reversing the position with 
Prof. Boyesen, who discussed the point with the Pro- 
fessor. America has never gone in, we learn, fur ‘‘out- 
rageously indecent authors,’’ but it boasts an admired 
novelist who is so far gone in elaboration as to make 
a Professor address his wife as ‘‘ grey-eyed querist 
of actuality.’ A statue has been raised to O. Henry, 
whose success is regarded as due rather to ‘‘ the pro- 
fessional, jaded critics, weary of the old trick a thou- 
sand times repeated’ than to uncritical readers. 
This may be true of America; it is not of this country, 
where critics grow tired of O. Henry’s mechanical 
trick of surprise. We do not think that the bustling 
romance is out of date, or ever will be. An erdless 
immersion in “‘life’’ novels, in which the hero takes 
ten pages to cut a tooth, and a hundred to expose his 
youthful assurance that education is all wrong, and 
may be married in a further treatise, is « fate too dull 
to contemplate. Stevenson said th:t by the art of 
omission the daily paper could be made into an Iliad. 
The latest school seems to hold that the omission of 
any detail, however trivial, is fatal to a work of art. 

We observed recently in an English advertisement 
the news that there was an unusual demand for good 
short stories. This is not true, and could not be, 
since we have not, like America, a crowd of maga- 
zines which welcome good work, and publishers have 
decided in the twentieth century that short stories are 
of no use — except to keep the pot boiling for the 
“best sellcr.’? Even in the United States Mr 
Baker, ‘Instructor in English in the University of 
Illinois and formerly special reader of fiction manu- 
scripts, International Magazine Company,”’ gives the 
thoughtful reader some qualms as to the standard 
maintained or desired. A gentleman like Mr. Arthur 
B. Reeve, whose stories ‘‘aim to keep up to the 
minute in scientific discoveries,’? cannot have much 
time for art. Harper’s Weekly is quoted as print- 
ing under a full-page portrait of Mr. Chambers: ‘‘He 
used to be an artist, and now earns 60,000 dollars a 
year.’’ The requests of various editors are amusingly 
revealed. One wants, ‘‘No_ sex, no. problems’’; 
another, ‘‘ Stories of the erotic or risqué type, without 
vulgarity.’? The Saturday Evening Post, accord- 
ing to Mr. Baker, tends still further to philistinise an 
already Philistine nation, but it has ‘‘ at least kept its 
skirts—or trousers—clean.’’ The ‘ Suggestions for 
Beginners’ seems to us eminently practical, and there 
are some useful remarks in ‘A Magazine Office from 
the Inside.’ An Editor has not time to discuss MSS. 
with beginners in detail, or to diverge into politics and 
the weather. ‘‘ The master cultivates the art—a very 
delicate one—-of cutting off an interview after all 
necessary remarks have been made by himself and his 
visitor.’ This reminds us of a tale we once read 
concerning the Harpers, a firm of brothers. A visi- 
tor who had become an infliction, inquired how the 
various members of the firm divided the work, and 
was told that Brother John looked after the book- 
keeping, another the authors’ manuscripts, and so on. 
‘* And you ?”’ asked the visitor. ‘‘ Oh! I entertain the 
hores.’’ 


SIDNEY SMITH AS REVIEWER. 


MONG the privileges afforded students by the 
Library at the British Museum not the least 
valuable is freedom of access to old magazines. You 
can take your seat in the great Reading Room there 
opposite the shelves containing bound volumes of the 
Edinburgh Review from its beginning, and examine 
the articles contributed by Sydney Smith, many of 
which were not included in his collected works, taking 
guidance from the carefully compiled list of these 
articles appended to Lady Holland’s ‘ Memoir of 
Sydney Smith.’ Some of the less important of the 


articles disclose more of the temper in which the 
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Review was begun than the more elaborate essays 
published long after in book form. 

No exact date is on record for the historical confer- 
ence which took place in Jeffrey’s flat in Edinburgh, 
between Brougham, Jeffrey and Sydney Smith. It 
must have been about 1801, probably a little earlier. 
Smith had then passed his thirtieth birthday. He had 
adventured upon marriage in 1800, and was looking 
around for new avenues towards a career. Jeffrey was 
his junior by two years, Brougham by seven. Smith’s 
proposal to hazard the experiment of a review “‘ was 
acceded to with acclamation.’’ He suggested the 
motto—*‘Tenui Musam meditamur avena’’—‘‘ we 
cultivate literature on a little catmeal.’’ This confes- 
sion was objectionable because ‘‘ too near the truth 
to be admitted.’”” The three agreed upon the famous 
epigram of Publius Syrus, «f whom, said Smith, 
‘““none of us had, I am sure, read a line ’’—*‘ Judex 
damnatur cum nocens absolvitur.’’ 

In the earliest advertisements of the Review, it was 
announced that the attention of the reviewers would be 
limited to works of merit. The articles for which 
Smith anonymously was responsible, whether as first 
editor or as subsequent contributor, indicate that this 
ideal proved unworkable. There would have been 
little fun for the joker in the grand style, if he had con- 
fined his pen to the meritorious products of contem- 
porary literature. In the first volume, Smith began 
with a criticism of a sermon by Dr. Parr, which could 
scarcely be described as a work of merit. There was 
popular interest in the sermon. It dealt with the 
problems of population, and evoked a Malthusian reply 
from the fearless William Godwin, written from the 
point of view long after described by George Meredith 
as ‘‘ scientific humanism.’’ Smith condemned God- 
win’s empirical expedients for the prevention of over- 
population without stint of vituperation, and concluded 
his review with the following satiric outburst : 


‘* In gratitude for these noble remedies of social 
disorder, may we take the liberty of- suggesting to 
Mr. Godwin the infinite importance of shaving and 
blistering the crown of his head: of keeping the 
prime vice open, and of strictly pursuing an anti- 
phlogistic regimen. By these means we have some- 
times seen the understandings of great philosophers 
wonderfully and rapidly improved.’’ 


In another and minor review in the same volume, 
Smith supposes ‘‘ the booksellers have authors at dif- 
ferent prices—those who do write and those who do 
not, and that they have not thought fit to put any of 
their best hands on this work.”’ 

Published sermons loaded the tables of reviewers 
in the childhood of the nineteenth century. Smith at- 
tributed the excessive crop of them to ‘‘ the vanity of 
popular preachers.’’ But he had higher uses for the 
young Review than to poke fun at the dandies of 
the pulpit. He found larger scope for serious criti- 
cism in such works of merit as Necker’s ‘ Last Views 
of Politics and Finance.’ In an elaborate and laudatory 
criticism of a book on Egypt in the second volume, 
we find Smith perorating about Europe as “ the light 
of the world, and the ark of knowledge.”’ A certain 
prophetic confidence, a characteristic of the congenital 
optimist, throbs in his insistence that ‘‘ Europe to be 
great and happy must be free; and to be free, she 
must ever strive against the usurpations of faithless 
ambition, with the same unquenchable courage which 
this little island has displayed in the perils of nations, 
and which she will never lose, but in the extinction of 
that manly race in whose hearts it lives.”’ ; 

Napoleon was then giving Europe an object lesson in 
the usurpations of faithless ambition.’’ similar 
eruption of devilry from Berlin produced an arena for 
the fulfilment of Smith’s prediction of the fateful sur- 
vival of England's ‘‘ unquenchable courage in the 
perils of nations.’ In foreign affairs, however, the 
century has witnessed a change which the earliest 
Edinburgh Reviewers could not foresee. Whereas 
Smith saw ‘‘ the destiny of the most remote and savage 
people hanging upon the welfare of Europe,’’ we now 
find America trying to supersede Europe as the pivot o! 
civilisation, 
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Sydney Smith, in his réle of reviewer, pursued with 
characteristic courage his adopted policy of ‘* rigid and 
independent honesty,’’ in cheerful disdain of all 
grumblers. Independent honesty was, he said, ‘‘ the 
very basis of our literary undertaking.’’ Although he 
was ever the soul of chivalry in private life, and a 
prime favourite with all sensible women, the feminine 
in literature appealed to him in vain. In 1807, after 
Smith had migrated from Edinburgh to London, and 
committed the editorship of the Review to Jeffery, he 
reviewed a pamphlet by a certain Mrs. Trimmer, on 
* Laneaster’s Plan of Education,’ concluding thus :— 
‘* The authoress herself seems to be a lady of respect- 
able opinions, and very ordinary talents; defending 
right without judgment, and believing what is holy 
without charity.’’ 


From the beginning the Review advocated Catholic 
Emancipation. This was Smith’s pet reform for thirty 
years. He dealt with the subject in a review in 1807, 
in which he boldly denounced the Government of the 
day for ‘‘ downright madness, or utter stupidity ’’ in 
their attitude towards the Catholics. Some of his 
most pungent work in the Review was contributed 
from London during his interval of detachment and 
struggle, when he was in high glee over the success 
of what he called his ‘‘ swindle’ as lecturer on 
philosophy at the Royal Institution; and, after he was 
relieved from domestic worries by his presentation to 
the living of Foston, in Yorkshire. Methodism was 
spreading there and challenged criticism. Smith, in 
reviewing a book on that subject, expressed his prefer- 
ence for ‘‘the learning, the moderation, and the 
rational piety of the Establishment ’’ in contrast with 
“the nonsense, the melancholy, and the madness of 
the tabernacles.’’ At the same time he was prepared to 
tolerate even intolerance. ‘‘ If experience has taught 
us anything,’’ he wrote, ‘‘it is the absurdity of con- 
trolling man’s notions of eternity by Act of Parlia- 
ment.’’ He accused Methodism of pillage of the earn- 
ings of the poor, citing the case of a rural worker earn- 
ing twenty-eight shillings a week, with a wife and 
family to maintain, who gave two separate donations 
of £10 in one year to the Methodist Missionary Fund. 
Smith suspected the benevolent Methodist of neglect of 
his family in his ardour to improve his chance of glory 
in the hereafter. 

From 1802, when the first numbers of the Review 
appeared, until 1828, Smith contributed regularly at 
the handsome remuneration of forty-five guineas a 
sheet. Commercially viewed, the Review was pros- 
perous from its infancy forward. He was not a 
specialist. His genius as reviewer was versatile. No 
subject daunted him. Exactly a century ago, in 1810, 
we find him dealing with finance, and_ protesting 
against the law by which the price of wheat had to rise 
to 80 shillings a quarter before foreign corn could be 
imported. Such an arrangement, he argued, tended 
to oppress the public at large in the interest of a class. 
He did not become a Free Trader, however, until long 
after he had emerged from the stage of anonymous 
reviewer. ‘* I confess,’’ so he wrote in 1828, ‘‘ I have 
not nerve enough for the stupendous revolution that 
the plan of growing our bread in France would 
produce.”’ 

After Lord Lyndhurst made Smith ‘‘ a dignitary of 
the Church,”’ he decided that unsigned reviews were 
incompatible with his professional dignity. He would 
in future sign his name to whatever he might publish. 
The Review continued to prosper in Jeffrey’s hands. 
Smith, while ceasing to draw any more forty-five 
guineas, did not cease to be the friend of Jeffrey. In- 
deed, his business relations with Jeffrey from first to 
last were so smooth and harmonious as to furnish a 
protest against the calumny that the quarrels of con- 
temporary writers are perennial and inevitable. In 
1845, after Smith died, Jeffrey confessed that, when he 
read his startling and matchless fragments ’’ on the 
Irish Church, Smith’s last brain-product, he ‘‘ seemed 
again to hear his voice and read in his eye, and burst 
into an agony of crying.”’ Jeffrey had then lost, so he 
wrote, “the oldest and truest of my remaining 
friends.’’ Wit and humour, vivacity unquenchable, 


and the sympathy of the genuine humorist, lent a 
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charm to Smith’s writing for the Edinburgh. He was 
dull only in his sermons. Without indulging in the 
violence of Lockhart, Wilson, and other literary swash- 
bucklers of his day, by whom Leigh Hunt was tortured 
and Keats crucified, Smith practised constantly the 
‘*rigid and independent honesty ’’ which was his ideal. 
He bequeathed to. literary history a pattern of sincerity, 
which our time can ignore and ridicule only at incalcul- 
able loss at once to the reviewer’s art, and to the 
general progress of which that art should in‘every age 
be the efficient minister. 


UNREST. 


EWSPAPERS, of course, must have headlines, 

_ and there is an obvious convenience in labelling 
anarchy as ‘‘zeal for reformation,’’ high spirits or 
homicidal mania as ‘‘ unrest ’’ in the news columns, 
until the editor has leisure to decide whether they shall 
be praised or deplored. What is crime in a duke is 
idealism in a coal-heaver, and a firmness which may 
be merely old fashioned in Prussia is damnable in 
Ireland. But ‘‘unrest,’’ though convenient as a port- 
manteau word, with all the receptivity of a hold-all, is 
unlucky in its implications. One does not need to be 
a logician to perceive that if sabotage is ‘‘ unrest ”’ 
the counsel of perfection must be to do nothing at all, 
to rest all round the clock in blameless apathy. This 
conclusion is not overlooked by the thousands of skilled 
workers who a few weeks ago demanded shorter hours, 
on the plea that this would increase output, and now 
ask for higher wages because output has decreased 
with the diminution of the working day. 

The vocal part of the Labour Party, exhilarated by 
its fancied success in convincing the idle rich of sin, has 
forgotten its own doctrine, and now honestly believes 
that human nature can attain to its full dignity only 
when at leisure. This kind of loss of memory from 
shock has not yet found its appropriate cure by psycho- 
therapy or hypnotism. There are remedies for it, 
which a supine or nervous Government may not dare, 
but which the laws of cause and effect must at length 
bring to bear upon those who imagine that the peace 
of the Castle of Indolence may be imported into indus- 
trial England. 

It is not fair to be too hard upon Mr. Smillie, Mr. 
Tawney, or even Sir Leo Chiozza Money. They did 
not invent the doctrine of blessed idleness. Monastic 
institutions knew it; before them Neo-Platonists had 
borrowed it from the religion of Buddha, and even in 
our own time Manchester Scholiasts imagined that they 
could reform the world by meditation in vacuo. The 
middle classes have rid themselves of the illusion, 
though their women have not long abandoned the pre- 
tence that they sit all day upon a sofa doing nothing. 
But apparently the fates do not permit the whole of a 
nation to be sensible at once, and the journalists, 
preaching by implication the gospel of rest, are the 
instruments of destiny in this respect. The nation ts 
like a cottage weather-glass, one figure cannot emerge 
from the House of Folly without another going in. 
Self-educated men have turned their attention to politi- 
cal economy with strange results. Mr. Smillie, if he 
had been born twenty years earlier, would have areued 
about free-will and: predestination. But his Scots 
passion for metaphysics is now at the service of nro- 
jects of reconstruction. He dilutes misapprehensions 
of Hegelianism with drippings from the London School 
of Economics, and finds the mixture heady. He goes 
one better than the creator of the economic man, and 
invents a transcendental miner, at once ooulent and 
starving, simultaneously writhing under the heel of 
oppression and brow-beating Dukes in the King’s 
Robing Room. These inconsistencies do not trouble 
the autocrat of our national prosperity ; Hegel has told 
him that of two contradictory statements both may be 
true. The miner is all-wise because he has heen 
brought un in the school of labour; but he will be 
hrutalised if he remains in the class-rooms a moment 
longer. A university education is essential to the 
working-man’s intellect if it is to be pronerly developed, 
but the university man (unless he belongs to the 
I.L.P. or the Fabians) is of all men the most ignorant. 
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The Government must—so say all the daily journals 
—calm down unrest, and the future of the British 
workman is to spend his time, like Dostoieffsky’s 
heroes, sleeplessly doing nothing. It is for the 
middle classes to become the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water of the community. They and their 
sons and daughters will work for wages and then 
return home to sweep and cook and black boots. This 
may cost them the physical beauty on which French 
sculptors have begun, somewhat surprisingly, to com- 
pliment them. But it will rid them of the weltschmers, 
the maladie du siécle and the other ills which 
afflicted them when they led a life of intellectual effort 
unrelieved by muscular exercise. They will perforce 
withdraw from the thankless philanthropic effort which 
was a matter of conscience with them and took the 
place of recreation in so many lives. They may 
approximate to the gaiety of the French professional 
classes, with their exiguous incomes and freedom from 
public responsibilities. | And they will behold the 
megrims from which they used to suffer, the vapours 
afflicting those who are too much divorced from 
common life, spread from Sir Leo and Mr. Webb and 
envelop Mr. Smillie and Mr. Smith of the Vehicle 
Workers’ Union and all the others who make a living 
by persuading their disciples not to work. It will be 
even more sad to persuade to idleness than to exhort 
perpetually to self-help, and Mr. Webb and his disciples 


will grow wistful and unhappy in a vacuum where they- 


neither toil nor spin, and no winds of heaven visit their 
face too roughly. They will rest, as a reaction from 
the unrest they so well exploited. And then no one 
will notice them any more, for they are of the substance 
which is invisible unless it is ceaselessly agitated. 
Work is' honourable, but an idle ‘‘ working-class ’’ is 
superfluous in any State. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LORD FISHER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I see it is announced that Lord Fisher's 
articles, which you correctly describe as a ‘‘ farrago 
of vulgar egotism and baseless boasting,’’ are to be 
published in pamphlet form. Perhaps this re-issue 
will furnish his lordship with an opportunity of ex- 
plaining the following points. 

What credit is due to the distinguished Admiral for 
his discovery of Scapa Flow in 1905, because the Fleet 
was there when the war broke out nine years later? 
And in view of Lord Jellicoe’s admission as to the 
utter defencelessness at the beginning of the war of 
this ‘‘ large inland land-locked sheet of water,’’ surely 
if there is any credit due to Lord Fisher, there is a 
considerable and outbalancing share of blame. 

Again, after boasting that ‘‘ The Invincible with her 
greatly superior speed and her greatly bigger guns, 
sent Admiral von Spee to the bottom in his Scharn- 
horst without having one single man killed or wounded 
on board the British ship,’’ with the comment ‘‘ That's 
war,’’ why does Lord Fisher in his next article call 
von Spee—who had acted on this identical principle— 
a murderer for sinking poor Cradock? This kind of 
abuse is hardly worthy of ‘ the Silent Navy.” 

Yours faithfullv, 
London, S.W., 
15th September, 19109. 


LORD LEE’S PANEGYRIST. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to one of the 
Notes in your last issue in which you do me_ the 
honour to refer to the appreciation of Lord Lee of 
Fareham appearing under my signature in a recent 
number of The Outlook. 

You seem to suggest that the lines of this article 
were laid down by Lord Lee himself as owner of the 
journal to which I am a contributor, I believe that, 


as a simple question of fact, Lord Lee is not, and never 
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was, owner of The Outlook. Certainly, at the time 
the article was written, he had retired from all associa- 
tion with the paper. But I am here concerned only with 
the implication regarding myself. Such virtue as my 
contributions possess resides entirely in their independ- 
ence, and it is, therefore, rather a serious thing when 
it is publicly suggested (however wittily and good- 
humouredly) that the articie in question is coloured by 
the excessive respect of a ‘“‘ regular writer’ for the 
““ owner ’’ of the journal in which his contributions 
appear. Permit me to state that the article was wholly 
conceived by myself from the broadest outline to the 
minutest detail, and that my sole consideration was to 
present what seemed to me a truthful (if necessarily 
sketchy) portrait of a public man in his public capacity. 
It is true that 1 have some personal knowledge of Lord 
Lee, but I am sure that you (who, in a very kindly 
reference to a former work of mine, only regretted 
that it was ‘‘ not written with inside knowledge ’’), 
will agree that complete ignorance is no necessary con- 
dition of competent or impartial criticism. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W. E. T. Raymonp. 


WHITE HORSES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—‘‘ Philippus ’’ asks why there are so few white 
horses seen in London. 

I do not know quite what he means by ‘‘ white”’ 
horses. It is rare except in certain breeds, for a horse 
to be foaled white, but all grey horses become white 
with age. If ‘‘ Philippus’’ means a horse foaled 
white, he has mentioned the breed, i.e., the Wouver- 
mans white horses. 

The Wouvermans horses were the Flemish breed, 

and these often are albino colour with pink noses, pink 
round the eyes and inside the thighs, and with wall 
eyes. 
My remembrance of the old London bus horses is 
that many of them were French Percherons, and there- 
fore mostly white and grey horses, hardly any 
chestnuts. 

The Russian Orloff trotters used in Petersburg and 
Moscow are almost all either black or grey; a very few 
bay, rather more browns, and hardly a_ chestnut 
amongst them. 

The hackney is mostly dark chestnut; the thorough- 
bred, although of Arab origin, had few greys till the 
grey Holocaust, and lately dappled greys: have 
appeared, owing to a fashionable sire of that colour 
being used. 

It is curious how dappled greys, though formerly 
common in England, are now so rare that they are 
described as ‘‘ rocking horse’? colour, and considered 
freaks. 

The Arab is often grey; in fact grey is the typical 
colour for an Arab (dappled grey with white legs and 
nose), just as tabby is the typical colour for a cat. 

The reason the pure white with pink nose, etc., is 
uncommon is because the Flemish horse was a coarse 
type, used by men in armour and for the heavy car- 
riages of the period; with modern ideas of more blood 
the white has died out, and the grey which turns to 
white with age has taken its place. 

‘‘Philippus’ will find many greys amongst the 
transport horses used during the war, a cross between 
the Percheron and American trotter which were 
imported. 

This has caused, during the last few years, a great 
increase of greys and whites to be seen in London. 

I am, of course, referring to the horses which turn 
white with age; if ‘“‘ Philippus ’’ means the albino 
white, I only know of one in London; the one used 
for theatrical purposes. The last time I saw him on 
the stage was in ‘The Miracle,’ with false hair added 
to his mane. He was evidently a light Flemish. 

I learnt observation, not from Pelmanism but from 
painting, sculpture, and shooting, Nature’s three 
schools of observation. 

WIxans, 


Carlton Hotel, Pall Mall, S,W, 1, 
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“THE YOUNG VISITERS.’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—The authenticity of the writer of ‘The Young 
Visiters ’ is not likely to be divulged to this generation. 
Why should Sir James Barrie or Miss Ashford destroy 
their golden butterfly? It may be that a century hence 
the subject will again crop up and opinion will be 
divided as to whether Mr. Salteena and Ethel were the 
creation of a brilliant man or a ‘‘ smug child ’’—and 
the 21st Century and the Contemporary Review will 
discover indisputable proof that Daisy Ashford wrote 
the preface and Barrie the story. 

* The Young Visiters ’ seems to me to have served its 
purpose—it has wiled away many a dull half hour——has 
acted as a stimulant to conversation at town and coun- 
try dinner tables—has provided a subject for controver- 
sial argument—the psychology of a child of nine—in 
the columns of all the newspapers during the silly 
season—and last, but not least, it must have richly 
lined the pockets of both author and publisher.—R./.P. 

Yours, etc., 
M. Romer. 

3, Lurgan Mansions, Sloane Square, S.W., 

Sept. 13, 1919. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Do not books of this calibre acquire their sell- 
ing propensities from the facile pen of the modern 
reviewer, and the universal lack of individual judg- 
ment ? 

But in defence of the child-authoress, ‘‘ Honi_ soit 
qui mal y pense.’’ A precocious little girl would be 
quite capable of producing ‘ The Young Visiters ’ in 
complete ignorance of the meaning she conveyed in the 
passages referred to as objectionable. Child lovers 
would pass them over with just that pang which is 
evoked on countless occasions by fatuous children, 
whose blithe and innocent chatter shows up in its worst 
light the vulgarity and snobbishness of elders. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. F. Bisnop. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Sir,—In reference to ‘‘S. D.’s’’ letter upon ‘ The 
Young Visiters,’ I may say that I distinctly remember 
hearing the abbreviation ‘‘lets’’ from an eleven-year- 
old cousin in the summer of 1883. As regards ‘‘ the 
wrong side of the blanket,’’ I once knew another little 
girl who mainly from reading Scott’s novels, was 
familiar with that phrase, and had even some vague 
idea of its meaning. But possibly she was not a nice 
child. 

Loughton. C. 


To the Editor of Tue Saturnpay Review. 


Sir,—Reading the letters about the ‘ Young 
Visiters,’ I am surprised at some reasons given for 
showing a child could not have written the little book. 

‘“ You will be quite lost in that big bed.’’ Exactly 
what any mother or nurse would be likely to say to a 
child staying in house or hotel where no cot or smal! 
bed was available. 

Any strange word or expression, especially if the 
meaning has been asked and elders stumble over the 
explanation, will remain mysterious and captivate the 
child’s imagination. Does not the ‘‘ wrong side of 
the blanket ’’ occur in one of Scott’s novels? I knew 
it somehow when I was a child. Then, though 
‘ sinister son’ is certainly odd, the bar or bend 
sinister comes in books where tournaments are de- 
scribed. 

As to painting and powdering being unknown at the 
time she wrote, J can only say that in °63 or 64 we 
were at some hotel and a’girl who took a great fancy 
to me used to carry me off to her room before dressing 
for dinner, and 1 was a deeply interested spectator 
at one stage of her toilet—when she freely used the 
powder puff on herself and me. 

I am, etc., 
ONE WHO WAS AS A CHILD AN OMNIVOROUS 
READER. 


20 September 1919 


PHYSICAL DRILL. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAay Review. 

Sir,—In Notes of the Week, September 6th, it is 
asked ‘‘ Is the strength of these young ladies’ legs 
any concern of the public?’’ I am glad to be in a 
position to enlighten you. Yes, it is. The modesty 
of W.R.A.F.’s and their like does in short bear a very 
close relationship to the strength of their legs. We 
need not venture on too minute an analysis. . It should 
be sufficient to point out that on the nature of our 
physical education depends the whole structure of the 
State. 

We have a C3 population. That is the outstand- 
ing, the tremendous fact. Because of it we are on 
the edge of ruin, because of it there is unrest, disbelief, 
mental and moral degeneracy. 

And we have a C3 population because of the 
neglect of physical education. 

W.R.A.F.’s legs are therefore of national import- 
ance. Not indeed only their legs. They share with 
the rest of us other material properties, many of them 
of vital interest, all of them capable of State service. 

Physical drill is by no means a luxury; it is an urgent 
necessity. Perhaps, however, we do not all mean the 
same thing by ‘‘ Physical Drill.’’ It comprehends 
more than Swedish exercises, it includes the whole 
body, and should concentrate on function rather than 
on shape. 

God made man—and W.R.A.F.’s—after His own 
image. Obviously your paragraphist does not believe 
it. He belongs to a goodly company, numerous but 
myopic. 

There are some, there are many, there are most who 
wallow in the notion that ‘“thought ’’ is the thing. 
So it is, but thought can only be reasonable thought 
by and through the physical. 

Yours faithfully, 
NETTERVILLE BARRON, 
Colonel. 


COLERIDGE AND OTHERS. 
To the Editor of Tue SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—There is, I imagine, very little difference be- 
tween V-R.’s views and my own. I expressly pointed 
out that Coleridge’s achievement must be sought in 
men as well as in books—that Wordsworth, Hazlitt 
and De Quincey, for instance, were different men after 
they met him—the change in Wordsworth, especially, 
being almost startling. When ‘“‘ V.R.”’ says that the 
best of the Odes ‘‘ contain a large portion of the 
magic ’’ of Coleridge, he is urging a little more em- 
phatically what I tried to intimate in the article, 
namely, that there is something of the finest quality in 
Coleridge’s work, but that it has to be sought for in a 
mass of inferior matter. ‘‘ All thoughts, all passions, 
all delights,’’ can certainly be said to begin quite ex- 
quisitely ; but does the rest of it reach the level of the 
opening? There is, as I said, no one extant work at 
all representative of the enormous powers this wonder- 
ful man possessed. When I wrote I was_ thinking 
rather of the prose than of the verse; but the verse falls 
under the same condemnation. A test is easy. Sub- 
tract the three exceptional, almost miraculous’ pieces, 
‘The Ancient Mariner,’ ‘ Kubla Khan,’ and ‘ Christa- 
bel,’ from his poetical works, and consider what place 
in English literature the rest would entitle him to. 

With what “‘ V.R.”’ says so eloquently about Cole- 
ridge’s child-like helplessness I am in entire agreement, 
but I think his conclusion, that Coleridge would never 
have been happy with any woman, quite wrong. The 
child demands the woman, and none need her more 
than the child who never grows up. What the child 
Coleridge so piteously needed was a woman who would 
have been wife and mother in one, a loving, under- 
standing, patient spirit that knew his greatness and 
his weakness and could help him in both, Who that 
reads the journals can doubt that Dorothy Wordsworth 
was such a woman? Poor Sarah Fricker was helpless 
on either hand. Read her letters of 1810 and 1811 to 
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Miss Betham, and you will feel the paralysing atmos- 
phere of dread, doubt and failure in which she lived and 
from which he fled. 

“'V.R.’s ’’ remarks about Coleridge’s conversation 
are almost certainly just, and I hinted a similar doubt 
in the article. I wonder, by the way, how many of 
your readers know a story by Henry James, called 
* The Coxon Fund,’ which contains a character, Frank 
Saltram, meant (as James told me in a letter) to convey 
some of his impressions after reading Dykes Camp- 
bell’s Life of Coleridge? ‘‘V.R.”’ refers to 
the misprints in the ‘ Sibylline Leaves’ of 
1817. The publication of ‘ Sibylline Leaves’ and 
‘ Biographia Literaria,’ originally meant to appear to- 
gether as a pair of volumes, was attended by a series 
of almost comical mishaps, including a change of 
printer when half of ‘ Biographia’ was set up. The 
discerning reader of the first edition can detect the 
place where the new printer appears. Printing began 
in 1815 and was not completed till 1817; and something 
(though not all) of the scrappiness of ‘ Biographia’ is 
due to the troubles that arose during the setting up. 

May I add a word about De Quincey and Ruskin? 
Your correspondent, Mr. Bunbury, is certainly not 
alone in his admiration of Ruskin, but if he prefers the 
elaborate self-consciousness of the early works to the 
supple ease of the later he is likely to be rather soli- 
tary. When it comes to a choice between De Quincey 
and Ruskin, we get into the region of personal taste. 
To me De Quincey’s splendours are much less obvi- 
ously artificial than Ruskin’s. 1 should adduce, for 
instance, the description of Tintoretto’s ‘ Last Judg- 
ment ’ in Vol. II. of ‘ Modern Painters,’ as an example 
of prose that passes the limits of good taste. And 
Ruskin was of much the same opinion. He chastened 
his own exuberance very assiduously. 

Yours faithfully, 
Your CONTRIBUTOR. 


AMERICAN FILMS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—-Mr. F. C. Meyer, secretary of Picture Play- 
houses, Ltd., states in your issue of Sept. 13th that 
the policy of the British Company will not be shaped, 
nor its affairs controlled by the American Corporation 
(Famous Players Lasky Corporation). 

That statement appears to be in total contradiction 
to the terms of an agreement dated June 4th, 1919, 
between the Famous Players Lasky Corporation of 
New York and the Famous Players Lasky British Pro- 
ducers, Limited, and signed on behalf of the British 
Company by Major David Davies, M.P., and on 
behalf of the American Corporation by Emil E. Shauer, 
for in clause 3 of that agreement we read :—- 

‘* The (British) Company shall at all times during 
the continuance of this agreement and in all respects 
produce its pictures and act in the production thereof 
under the advice of the American Corporation, whose 
opinion on technical matters relating to the production 
shall be regarded as final and shall not at any time 
produce or dispose of or deal in any way with any film 
not produced by the Company in conjunction and under 
the discretion of the American Corporation.”’ 

Clause 9 of the same agreement reads as under :— 

‘*So long as this agreement shall remain in force 
the American Corporation shall be entitled from time 
to time to nominate any person as the Managing 
Director of the (British) Company and thereupon the 
(British) Company shall forthwith appoint such person 
as its Managing Director and he shall hold his said 
office until the termination of this agreement (fifteen 
years) or until he shall be removed by the American 
Corporation, whichever event shall first happen.”’ 

In accordance with the terms of the agreement above 
referred to it appears to me that although the British 
Company may have a majority of British directors, and 
the money may be mainly British, the British Company 
is almost completely controlled by the American Com- 
pany, both as regards its management and its pro- 
duction of films. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
F. G. Apams, 
Managing Director. 
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OVERLOADING HORSES. 
To the Editor of THe Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—It is greatly to be hoped that the conviction 
for overloading a horse, obtained at West Ham Police 
Court on August 14th by the National Equine Defence 
League, in which the owner of the horse was fined £10 
and the driver £2, with two guineas from the owner 
towards costs, will have a salutary effect in preventing 
this prevalent and inhuman cruelty. 

In this case the horse, which the veterinary surgeon 
said was capable of drawing on a level road a load of 
36 cwt., inclusive of van, was drawing one of 55 cwt. 
up an incline with a gradient of 1 in 13, and from 300 
to 409 yards length. It was very lame in the off hind 
leg from spavin; had been cruelly urged, was panting 
and perspiring profusely, and trembling so much that 
the veterinary surgeon thought it would fall. 

The case should be a warning to those who habitu- 
ally overload horses. ‘‘ A righteous man regardeth 
the life of his beast; but the tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruel.’’ Human selfishness, with its lust 
for gain, puts pecuniary interest before any considera- 
tion for the welfare of its toiling, long-suffering fellow 
mortal, serving it uncomplainingly. It is only by legal 
coercion making it to his interest to show some pity, 
that man’s cruelty to this noblest of his sub-human ser- 
vants can be mitigated. 

A report of the above case is issued by the Secretary 
of the National Equine Defence League, New South- 
gate, London, N.11. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Maurice L. JOHNSON. 

6, The Polygon, Clifton, Bristol. 


MELMANISM. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—Allow me to add my congratulations to the 
many that doubtless you are receiving on your refresh- 
ing system of Melmanism. But what a pity that it was 
not in existence in the lifetime of Mr. Samuel Pepys! 

The famous diarist writes on Saturday, September 
1oth, 1698, as follows :— 

‘* This day, at my table, Lord Clarendon, Captain 
Hatton, Dr. Smith, and I, each successively at his 
pleasure, dictated 60 independent words set down in 
numerical order, to Mr. Meheux; which after a silent 
pause of eight minutes, he repeated in the same order 
backwards and forwards. He also answered our ce- 
mands of any of them singly, by their number only, out 
of all order; this without the least failure, or so. much 
as hesitancy. Nor did he stint us to any 
tumber of words, inviting us to go on beyond 60, 
which we thought abundantly enough. Memorandum, 
that he objected to the word Heautontimoroumenos, 
rot for its length, but praying that each word might 
be significative of something which he understood. 
Captain Hatton, who had seen the like experiment in 
Frayce, asking him whether his making another trial! 
presently upon a fresh set of words would not entirely 
efface the memory of the first, which was the case with 
him in France, he said it would not, if he proposed to 
himself the remembering of the former; and he was 
now ready to have given us a proof of it, had we in- 
sisted on 

Surely a desperate case for Melmanism ! 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

L. Baty. 

73¢, New Cavendish Street, W.1. 


MILK. 
To xhe Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—It ‘is quite clear that the present increase 
in the price of fresh milk, due to an alleged shortaye 
thereof, will stimulate the demand for the sale of con- 
densed milk. 

The public should insist on knowing what stocks o! 
the latter the Ministry of Food have on hand, and also 
the large condensed milk manufacturers and importers. 
Then they could draw their own conclusions. 

Yours, etc., 
MALGRE. 
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REVIEWS 
rHE SILENCE OF SIR EDWARD GREY. 


ii the War Came. By The Earl Loreburn. 
don. Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


HIS is the first book on the War written by a 
Statesman of the first rank. It recapitulates 
with the judicial precision of an ex-Lord Chancellor 
the course of Britain’s foreign policy between 1905 and 
1914, and the terrible events that succeeded one 
another so rapidly between the murder of the Austrian 
Archduke at Sarajevo on 25th June and the outbreak 
of war on the 1st August, 1914. Nearly all of us are 
familiar with these facts: but the scenes were changed 
so quickly, and the stage was so crowded with figures, 
that Lord Loreburn has done the present and succeed- 
ing generations a real service by disentangling and re- 
arranging, with all the skill of his profession, the 
capital events. | Everybody should read the book, 
though everybody will not agree with the conclusions 
of its learned author. 

It is an indictment of the system of secret diplomacy, 
and whether intentionally or not, it is an arraignment 
of Sir Edward Grey (for so we shall call him in this 
connection) at the bar of history. It is perhaps a little 
too early to pass dispassionate judgment on the actors 
in the tragedy. But in these days no one will wait: 
posterity is a back number. 

Lord Loreburn is good enough to close his meticu- 
lous narrative with a summary of his conclusions, on 
pp. 216, 217, 218, which may be condensed thus. The 
military masters of Germany wanted war, but always 
on the condition that Britain remained neutral. ‘‘ On 
the formation of the Liberal Government on 12th 
December, 1905, three Ministers—Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
come: and Sir Edward Grey—laid the foundation 

: for a policy of British intervention if Ger- 
many should make an unprovoked attack on France. 
They did this within a month, probably within a few 
days, of taking office, by means of communications 
with the French Ambassador and of military and naval 
conversations between the General Staffs of the two 
countries, who worked out plans for joint action in 
war if Great Britain should intervene. They did it 
behind the back of nearly all their colleagues, and, 
what really matters, without Parliament being in any 
way made aware that a policy of active intervention 
between France and Germany was being contem- 
plated.’’ The result of this system of secret under- 
standings was that in the last days of July, 1914, 
Russia and France were counting on our alliance, while 
Germany and Austria were counting on our neutrality. 
More than this. When Sir Edward Grey was assuring 
all the Ambassadors, and finally the House of Commons 
(ard August, 1914), that our hands were free to choose 
our action, our hands had for years been bound by the 
bonds of honour to stand by France. Belgium, which 
Mr. Lloyd George declared was the only reason for his 
agreeing to the war, had nothing to do with it, was 
a futility, an irrelevance, a decoy to catch the senti- 
mentality of the British public, which would rather 
deceive itself by the idea that it was fighting for Bel- 
gium than for England. It may have been right, Lord 
Loreburn concedes, that this country should have a 
defensive understanding or even an alliance with 
France in 1906 or any subsequent year. But Parlia- 
ment ought to have been told of it, not only that it 


Lon- 


might approve ‘‘a new departure of tremendous im- 
portance,’’ but that it might authorise the Government 
to make adequate preparation to meet its new liability. 


This seems to us unanswerable, and we can’t see how 
anyone can differ from this conclusion. But when 
Lord Loreburn goes on to say that the war would not 
have occurred if a plain and firm declaration had heen 
made by Sir Edward Grey either in July, 1914, or 
earlier, that England would fight for France, he deals 
in conjecture, and everybody will not agree with him. 
The fatalistic school, writers like General Homer Lea, 
with him, for they regard all big wars 
and they would say that in this case 


would not agree 
as inevitable; 
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Germany had decided to fight and was glad of the 
chance of fighting England. We incline to Lord Lore- 
burn’s view. We are not sure about the inevitability 
of wars. We are disposed to agree with Mr. Bonar 
Law that ‘‘if the war could have been postponed for 
ten or fifteen years it would never have beer. fought.’’ 

This book is a very serious and authentic indict- 
ment, some will say, of the European system of secret 
diplomacy, others will say of Lord Grey as a diplomat- 
ist, and his quiescent, or acquiescent colleagues. We 
adopt the latter view. All diplomatic agreements 
must, ex vi termini, be secret. A mob cannot make an 
agreement; and nothing has been so secret as_ the 
Conference of Paris, or as the treaties made since ‘‘ the 
war to end all war’’ and to finish secret diplomacy. 
Look at the treaties made between England, France, 
Russia and Italy to carve up the territories of the 
vanquished without the slightest regard to the prin- 
ciple of self-determination, or the wishes of the con- 
quered territories! The country west of the Rhine; 
Constantinople, Mesopotamia, Syria, Armenia, the Do- 
decanese group of islands, Dalmatia, the Tyrol, Ger- 
man Poland, all have been disposed of by secret 
treaties between the very Powers that pretended to 
be fighting for ‘‘self-determination’’ ! No; we are 
disposed to regard Lord Loreburn’s indictment as 
levelled at the silence of Sir Edward Grey, and the 
Government of which he was a member. Sir Edward 
Grey was the perfect type of Whig Secretary of State, 
contemptuously polite, and indolently confused. When 
anybody attempted to discuss European politics in the 
House of Commons, Sir Edward Grey’s attitude dif- 
fered according to his estimate of the Member of Par- 
liament who raised the question. If Sir Edward Grey 
disliked the inquisitive person, or regarded him as a 
negligible quantity in politics, he waved him contemp- 
tuously down, with icy evasion. If he happened to be 
a political friend, he took him aside, and earnestly 
and pompously remonstrated with him on stirring a 
dangerous pool. To discuss foreign politics was 
always dangerous, according to Sir Edward Grey: 
and the House of Commons and the British public, 
always absorbed in parochial politics (such as Ireland 
and the Labour question), submitted to this Whig 
arrogance. Sir Edward Grey himself, all these years, 
dwelt in that twilight of half-formed politics, which is 
the natural atmosphere of the aristocratic Whig. 
Foreign politics are meat, not for the House of Com- 
mons but for their masters, the Whigs. This com- 
pound of pomposity, pride, and muddle-headedness is 
the tradition of the Foreign Office as ruled by Whigs. 
Sir Edward Grey is the lineal or, rather, political 
descendant in unbroken line of Lord Aberdeen, Lord 
Clarendon, and Lord Granville. This tradition allowed 
us to drift into the Crimean War, and into Armaged- 
don. Mr. Bernard Shaw, in a book on the War 
(‘Peace Conference Hints’), which is one of the best 
things he has written, describes Lord Grey as ‘‘ an 
amiable drifter.’’ Without the adjective, we concur in 
his definition of the statesman, whom we have sent to 
Washington in the most difficult crisis that has ever 
arisen in the relations between the United States and 
Great Britain. Let us pray that his peculiar diploma- 
tic talent may not ‘‘ drift’’ us into a war with America, 
which would be even more terrible than the war with 
Germany. 

As we have said, Lord Loreburn’s indictment of 
Secret Diplomacy is serious and strong. The question 

may be raised, is he the person to draw the indictment? 
For six years Lord oe was one of the most. 
influential members of the Cabinet that was, after all, 
responsible for the secret arrangements with France. 
If the Lord Chancellor is not in the secrets of the Cabi- 
net, it must be his own fault. Lord Loreburn tells us, 
with unconcealed bitterness, that Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Haldane and Sir Edward Grey did this thing behind 
his back. But Morocco ended in Algeciras; and the 
Agadir crisis was finished by the warlike speech of Mr. 
Lloyd George in the City. These were open and im- 
portant events, under the nose of the Lord Chancellor. 
Why did he not ask this irresponsible and secretive 
triumvirate what they were about? Coyness is not 
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the usual attribute of a lawyer, who has pushed his 
way to the Woolsack. Were we one of the triumvirate, 
Mr. Asquith, Lord Haldane, or Lord Grey, we should 
be inclined to parody a famous exclamation by saying 
“Et tu, Bobe!’’ 


INSECT CRAFTS. 


Insect Artizans and their Work. By Edward Step. 
39 plates. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. 


tye public likes books of natural history, provided 

they are easy of digestion, and this, except for 
the reprehensible absence of any date, is a good ex- 
ample of such book-making—pocketable, light, well- 
printed, and illustrated with telling photographs and 
drawings. It even contains a few novel observations. 
But perhaps the most original feature of the book is its 
attractive scheme. Mr. Step groups various activities 
of insects under the names of human industries, and 
makes great play with the idea that such crafts as spin- 
ning, weaving, mining, masonry, wocd-working, up- 
holstering, papermaking, tailoring, and gardening were 
practised by insects long before they were known to 
man. He writes, for instance, that neither the Egyp- 
tians nor the Chinese have ‘‘ the slightest claim to be 
considered as the inventors of paper, for the wasps 
were probably busy manufacturing paper long before 
the first man’’ appeared on earth. - This and simila 
statements imply that man consciously learned these 
methods from the insects. The implication may be 
unintentional ; at any rate, there is small reason to sup- 
pose that early man ever learned either wisdom or cun- 
ning by considering the ways of the ant or other insects, 
any more than he ‘‘learned of the little nautilus to 
sail.’’ | Even if the various crafts were not indepen- 
dently discovered by different tribes in divers times and 
places, but spread each from some common centre, they 
were invented by man himself in response to his own 
needs. The recognition that certain devices invented 
by man are also in use by other animals is compara- 
tively recent, and was not effected until some men 
found the leisure to take up the careful study of natural 
history. Modern man has occasionally utilised the 
knowledge thus acquired, but more often has rejected 
the methods of animals for those which his command 
of natural resources renders more economical. 

Man, indeed, is often said to be the only tool-user ; 
but this is not strictly true. It is true that the paper- 
making wasps, the wax-working bees, the brick- 
makers and masons among wasps, bees, and termites, 
all work up their material with feet and jaws, softening 
it as required with their saliva. It is true that the bur- 
row, whether of wasp, bee, beetle, or cricket, is exca- 
vated by the unaided limbs. But one of Mr. Step’s 
**miners;’* a Sand Wasp, when refilling the burrow in 
which she had buried her egg and a store of food, gave 
the final touches by picking up a small pebble in her 
jaws and with it hammering down the loose grains of 
earth. Nor was Paley free from error when he pro- 
claimed man as ‘‘ the only animal which can clothe it- 
self.’’ There are caterpillars which fashion suits of 
leaf-fragments, of hair, of sand, or even, as is the wont 
of some caddis-flies, of small shells with their molluscan 
inhabitants still alive (going one better than the fur- 
clad profiteeress, who often looks as if she had just 
raided the Zoo). — The caterpillar of the Brown China- 
mark moth is so expert as to make a diving-costume 
from two bits of pond-weed leaf sewn together with 
silk, Man took two great steps forward in civilisation 
when he first domesticated animals and when he culti- 
vated plants; yet here too he had been anticipated by 
insects. Mr. Step has no chapter headed ‘‘ Herdsmen,”’ 
though the aphis cows are wellknown, but he gives a 
most interesting account of the American ants which 
cultivate, if they do not purposely sow, the grass Aris- 
tida and garner its seeds, of the Saiiba and other ants 
which make a hot-bed of leaves and grow mushrooms. 
for food, of the Amazonian ants which make hanging 
gardens, wherein they sow the seeds of fourteen species 
not found elsewhere, and therefore presumably true 
garden plants, and of the termites which set aside 
special chambers in their castles for the cultivation of 
fungi, 

From all this, as well as from less commendable hab- 
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its in which insects anticipated man, it might almost 
seem that a guid conceit of oorsels is not very well 
founded. But there are notable differences between 
man and the other animals, including insects, and per- 
haps the chief of these is that each species of insect 
confines itself to a limited group of operations and con- 
ducts them with little variation, whereas man is at will 
stone-mason or carpenter, a worker in wax or in pa- 
pier-maché, weaver or tailor, stock-raiser or agricul- 
turist. Not only does one man in his time play many 
parts, but he adapts his methods to circumstances, 
varying them with every fresh problem. The actions of 
man, as-we have previously hinted in a review of a 
similar work by Fabre, may be much more instinctive 
than is usually supposed, but they are capable of an ap- 
parently infinite variety affording the material for his 
conscious selection. Thus, while the insect. species 
seems to stagnate, or at the best to evolve unconsci- 
ously, man, looking before, determinedly presses to- 
wards his goal, and, looking after, gathers up every ex- 
perience, and with each fresh invention, accelerates his 
progress. The difference, after all, may be only of 
degree. _Instinct of itself is ‘* blind,’’ but when it has 
failed to keep pace with changed conditions, it is far 
from ‘‘unerring.’’ Mr. Step can point to the occa- 
sional failure of instinct, and, on the other hand, to a 
few cases in which the actions of insects were modified 
by circumstance. A noteworthy one is that of an ant- 
colony which bored into a beam above a staircase and, 
in accordance with custom, set a gang to remove the 
tell-tale wood-dust from the stairs on which it fell; but, 
observing that the stairs were regularly swept every 
morning, the ants withdrew this gang, and contented 
themselves with removing the débris from the beams 
above. The fact that such an occurrence is thought 
worth recording shows that any deviations from the 
usual routine are rare, and Fabre, by ingeniously con- 
trived experiments, has proved that in each case such 
deviations are relatively few and limited to conditions 
that might arise in the ordinary course of nature. 
No doubt Mr. Step would deprecate any comparison 
of his well-arranged chapters with the classical works 
of Fabre. It is not given to all writers to rival the 
charm and ease of the ‘ Souvenirs Entomologiques,’ 
but even a compiler (and Mr. Step is more than that) 
should use language correctly. Mr. Step is neither 
elegant nor correct. | When he does chance to use a 
noun of multitude with a singular verb, let him not so 
soon weary of well-doing as to write, ‘‘the company 
abandons this dwelling and moves off to another plant, 
which they surround, &c.’’ That remains intelligible, 
but the following sentence is quite ambiguous: *‘ If we 
dig around one of these mine-shafts, we shall find that 
they end in a round chamber at the side of the shaft.”’ 
Or again, in reference to nests which an Indian ant 
builds on leaves, ‘‘ These consist of a single cell, and 
those that are fully exposed on the surface of the leaf 
are covered with fragments of leaves . . . to make 
it less obtrusive.’” Poor little ‘it’? is often a rock of 
offence; relatives also prove a stumbling-block, and 
Mr. Step does not realise the distinction between 
“that”? and “which” (e.g., ‘‘ The silkworm, that 
came originally from China’). But the worst and fun- 
niest sentence in the book comes from our old friends 
Kirby and Spence, who ought to have known better 
than to write, ‘‘ Two monks procured in India eggs of 
the silkworm moth, with which, concealing them in 
hollow canes, they hastened to Constantinople, where 
they speedily multiplied, and were subsequently intro- 
duced into Italy. .”’ Mr. Step is not more fortun- 
ate when he ventures on a foreign language; thus he 
writes casus bellum, uses tibia as a plural, and tells his 
readers that a distance of four kilometres is “‘ over a 
quarter of a mile *’—well, so itis. A ‘ Literary Note ; 
from the publishers informs us that this volume is 
‘written in the most agreeable style.”’ It does not 
agree with our notions of literary craftsmanship. For 
the rest, we would better the publishers’ encomium, The 
book not only yields instruction to the student and en- 
tertainment to the casual reader, but by its tales of com- 
plicated, oceasionally adaptable, and sometimes ineffee- 
tive, instinct, provokes far-wandering trains of 


thought. 
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ALEXANDRIAN CHRISTIANITY. 


Translated by C. W. Butter- 
7s. 6d. net. 


Clement of Alexandria. 
worth. Heinemann. 


MONG the patristic writers Clement of Alexan- 
dria has a place and an attraction peculiarly his 
own. Always serene and amiable, he lacks, it is true, 
the human tenderness, the poignantly personal note 
which we associate with Chrysostom and Gregory of 
Nyssa, with Jerome and Augustine. To reconstruct 
the history of his life from indications furnished by 
himself is a task which baffles the ingenuity of even our 
modern biographical school. Mr. Butterworth as- 
sumes that ‘‘ money and leisure were certainly neces- 
sary ’’ for the acquisition of Clement’s extensive learn- 
ing. But Origen made himself a far profounder 
scholar while living on a few pence a day and teaching 
in the Catechetical School where he sueceeded Clement. 
Concerning his character and opinions, however, we 
can draw abundant inferences, and they are of the kind 
to inspire affection no less than respect. His wonder- 
ful store of miscellaneous reading (restricted, it is 
thought, within the limits of one language) and the 
speculative boldness which he brings to bear upon it, 
make him a singularly pleasant companion. 

We welcome, therefore, the volume now before us 
arranged on the beneficent Loeb plan, which places an 
English translation on alternate pages. |More Greek 
students than would care to admit as much, will be 
grateful for the assistance thus afforded them; while 
readers with only a slight knowledge of the lauguage 
will find interest and profit from comparison with the 
original. With regard to subject-matter, we wish that 
the editor’s choice had fallen otherwise. We should 
have preferred the ‘ Miscellanies’ or the ‘ Instructor’ 
with their wealth of detail on Alexandrian manners and 
customs two hundred years before Hypatia. But hav- 
ing regard to limitations of space, the ‘ Exhortation to 
the Greeks ’ and ‘ The Rich Man's Salvation ’ form per- 
haps the best available selection. 

On the first of these treatises Mr. Butterworth has 
some useful remarks, especially with regard to the as- 
pect under which the mysteries are there presented. His 
attitude has a sober balance, most welcome after the 
wholesale belittlement of patristic testimony which has 
been fashionable of late ; though it may be that on this 
subject, as on the merits of existing non-Christian re- 
ligions, something like a reaction is beginning to be 
felt. It is a scif-evident proposition that eyewitnesses 
who are also partisans never see all the facts concern- 
ing their opponents. For demonstration we need look 
no further than to Ireland. But it is equally self-evi- 
dent that they see some things which are hidden from 
those who judge by hearsay. In like manner we may 
believe that the Fathers were aware of some features 
in the Pagan cults, as seen in their influence on con- 
temporaries which are not revealed to the most su- 
perior anti-Christian critic of our own day. Clement 
is certainly not sympathetic, and perhaps not always 
fair in his judgments. But two things must always be 
borne in mind, if we are to do him justice. First, that 
the early preachers of Christianity could never have 
carried conviction to others, if they had not themselves 
been convinced that they had something to offer hu- 
manity beyond all comparison better than anything the 
world had yet seen. Secondly, that Clement, like his 
great successor Origen, would have repudiated that 
hideous theory which excludes the heathen from God’s 
mercy here or hereafter. That the true Light lighteth 
every man who cometh into the world, and that all men 
will sooner or later be drawn to the Cross, were integral 
portions of his creed. 

“The Rich Man’s Salvation’ deals with a theme 
which has an undying interest for all ages; yet bears 
plainly the impress of the period in which it was pro- 
duced. The first, fine, careless rapture of the Aposto- 


lic Age had passed; expectation of the Second Advent 
had grown faint and dim. The Church, which in Alex- 
andria would appear to have numbered many well-to-do 
persons among her adherents, had to face anew those 
problems for which communism no longer seemed the 
readiest solution. Clement faces them with much plain 
sense, but also with that weakness in argument which 
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is common to most ancient writers, whether Pagan or 
Christian. He tries to explain away the Gospel inci- 
dent of the rich young man on that allegorical system 
which the Alexandrians were not alone in applying to 
the interpretation of Scripture generally. It was, he 
says, not money, but the love of it, which this inquirer 
was symbolically bidden to renounce. In support of 
his conterition he argues, not very logically, that the 
command to share your goods with the poor would be- 
come mezningless, if there were no longer any goods 
to share, and further, that other disciples of Christ, 
like Zacchaeus and Levi, were permitted to retain their 
property. As Mr. Butterworth observes, he does not 
seem to tcalise, either that different cases may require 
different treatment, or that he is thus neutralising ‘‘ one 
of the most striking appeals to a man’s heroism and 
contempt of consequences that even the Gospels con- 
tain.’’ The Church certainly realised it afresh during 
that great wave of asceticism which arose in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, when wealthy men and women 
emancipated their slaves and sold their lands, bestow- 
ing all the proceeds on the poor and reducing them- 
selves to the barest penury. But there is no ground 
for any cheap sneers at Clement as preaching an easy 
Gospel. The standard which here, and more at large 
elsewhere, he sets before the rich man who would be 
saved is high and hard enough in all conscience. Such 
a one must keep his riches only in trust for the poor. 
For himself he may reserve certainly the leisure to im- 
prove his own mind, and to such an employment of 
leisure, both sexes are earnestly exhorted. But in ma- 
terial things bare necessities must suffice, or even less 
according to our habits, since a vegetarian diet is re- 
commended. Clement is not ascetic with the cruel, 
maniacal zeal of later times, yet he would sanction few 
gratifications of sense. That elaborate system of 
baths which ranked among the most esteemed pleas- 
ures of ancient Greece and Rome he does not, like 
Jerome, condemn as absolutely sinful. Women need 
baths, he says, for health and cleanliness, but should 
never resort to them merely because they are enjoyable. 
Boys, who take more exercise, can get on very well 
without bathing, and men will do wisely in emulating 
their abstinence. Males and females are alike to dress 
with great simplicity and always in white. Men should 
go barefoot, ‘‘ except on military service,’’ women, as 
being tenderer creatures, may wear white shoes. A 
seal-ring used to secure store-rooms and cellars (fore- 
shadowing the sub-modern key-basket), is the only or- 
nament appropriate to a Christian matron. Social 
amusements are all but entirely banned. Gentlemen, by 
way of exercise, are to chop firewood and handle the 
hoe, with the occasional indulgence of a game at ball. 
For ladies, housework is enjoined. Even the washtub, 
Clement implies, is devulgarised by the example of 
Homeric royalty; but he forgets, alas! to mention that 
Nausicaa too, with her maidens, played ball when their 
laundry work was done. His minute regulations on 
these points and on very many more, may strike us 
sometimes as ludicrous. But they are redeemed by the 
underlying purpose which refers every moment of a 
Christian’s life to the guidance of the unseen ‘ In- 
structor.’ 

Mr. Butterworth’s translation has generally both 
vigour and elegance. 


‘“FAIRY LANDS FORLORN.” 


The Book of the Lews. W. C. Mackenzie, I.S.A. 
Alex. Gardner. 12s. 6d. net. ; 


R. MACKENZIE’S book appears at a_ time 
M when the island of Lewis has had greatness 
thrust upon it; first, by the sinking of the Jolaire 
outside Stornoway harbour, one of the most harrowing 
incidents of the war; and, secondly, by Lord Lever- 
hulme’s purchase of the island and plans for its im- 
provement bon gré mal gré. The book, however, is 
essentially a history. 

The island of Lewis is locally known as the Lews, 
and the homely title perhaps raises too great expecta- 
tions that we shall be translated into the magic neigh- 
bourhood. But here the book is disappointing ; there 
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is no local colour; the smell of peat-smoke is absent. 
Nothing connected with the Lews can be complete 
without peat-smoke, not excepting its history or its 
butter. The author does not show us the black lochs, 
deep-set like cisterns among the grey mountains; the 


_ sudden fogs that settle down or sweep across the 
island, followed by. blinding rain, through which the 


sea roars and shows its teeth at the stranger. Nor 
are we shown the compensations: the miracles of 
clearness on fine days, or such a sunset as for fifteen 
years has lingered in the mind of the writer, when, the 
rain having rolled away, the whole landscape, sky, sea 
and sand (and doubtless the drenched spectator also) 
Hushed to the brightest rose-colour. 

The reader who has not made a tour to the Hebrides, 
therefore, should read the Book of the Lews in com- 
pany with Boswell and Dr. Johnson, with Black’s 
‘Princess of Thule’ or Scott’s ‘Lord of the Isles.’ 
The background will then be supplied against which 
were enacted the scenes of Mr.-Mackenzie’s very inter- 
esting history. As in most Highland chronicles, a 
state of feud runs throughout the centuries, and piracy 
evidently flourished on the Scottish coasts as in the 
English Channel. The pirates occasionally entered 
into alliance with the inhabitants, as when a certain 


Captain Love, a well-known freebooter, made friends 


with Neil McLeod of Loch Roag. A marriage was 
arranged to cement the compact, but the occasion was 
made use of to trap the pirate crew and hand them over 
to the law as ‘‘ wicked impes of the Devill.’’ Whether 
McLeod was playing false throughout, or was seized 
with conscientious objections at the last moment, does 
not appear. The McLeods, however, undoubtedly 
stood first among the clans of Lewis, and continue to 
do so to this day. Wherever fighting was, there were 
they ; and in the days of Prince Charles Edward, when 
the Highlands, to quote a celebrated witticism, ‘‘ pro- 
duced more history than they could consume locally,’’ 
the men of Lewis followed the lead of the Jacobite 
Earl of Seaforth. The reproduction of the portrait of 
the beautiful and stately young Earl is among the best 
illustrations of the book. 

A second part is devoted to an account of pre-historic 
Lewis, to the wonders of the Callernish stones and the 
Isle of Pygmies. The place is indeed full of marvels, 
scarcely explored and hitherto unrecorded. 


THE ARCHASOLOGY OF PARLIAMENT. 


Collections for a History of Staffordshire. Edited by 
The William Salt Archzological Society, 1917. 
Staffordshire Parliamentary History from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Josiah C. 
Wedgwood, D.S.O., M.P., Hon. Secretary to the 
William Salt Society: In three volumes. Vol. I. 
(1213-1603). 


HE name of Colonel Wedgwood, D.S.O., is not 
unknown to fame, nor is that of his colleague 
in the selfsame person, Mr. Josiah C. Wedgwood, M.P. 
for Newcastle-under-Lyme. But this case of dualism, 
as it has hitherto been interpreted, must be further 
sub-divided : Mr. Wedgwood proves to be a trilogy, a 
trinity, the third member being the learned and humor- 
ous antiquarian, known to a few friends, but unsus- 
pected by the general public before this opportune 
volume came to light. In days when the authority 
of Parliament is being challenged, it is useful to see 
how that authority was built up, on how firm a foun- 
dation it is based, and how gradual has been the 
growth, and therefore how well justified is the insist- 
ence upon and the determination to exercise that 
authority. Advocates of ‘‘ direct action ’’ would do 
well to realise that. 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


London: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
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Merely as a piece of research, this volume is en- 
titled to praise, but when we look further, we find it 
to be worthy of affection. It is not every learned 
work that can move the reader to that outward smile 
and inward chuckle to which the subtler humorist will 
call us. But readers of the Preface—there are still 
readers who do begin with the preface, which is, after 
all, what it is there for—will not be surprised at the 
human interest, to use an over-worked phrase, to be 


found in this record and interpretation of the most 


important medizval institution of the country. 

‘The average national history,’’ as the first para- 
graph of Colonel Wedgwood’s volume ends, *‘ is often 
concerned merely with matters of State, as though 
Tom, Dick and Harry, who did the business, were lay 
figures, not in fact our ancestors, cursing the weather 
and living in the house down the lane,—the heroes of 
the County History pedigrees.’’ The statement 
would be more accurate if it also went on to say that 
these matters of State, as narrated by most Histories 
of England, are usually matters arising out of the 
conflicts between religious sects. 

To fill in the records of Parliament *‘a blur of 
squires and lawyers,’’ is the author’s aim. 


We all know, or knew when we were at school, 
that the Witenagemot became the Curia Regis; that 
the Curia Regis became, .in the words of Magna 
Charta, ‘* the Common Council of the Kingdom ”’; and 
that this grew into a true Parliament as the question 
of supplies became the leading question of the day. 
**When once it started growing, and by good luck 
got its way,’’ a Parliament became as necessary a part 
of England as the sea or the Royal Family or the 
‘ Times ’ newspaper, and the voting of supplies was 
the price that Parliament paid, grudgingly, for its own 
existence. And it is on the composition of Parliament 
from age to age that this book throws light. 


In the days of the Feudal Monarchy (12g0—1399, as 
it may be reckoned for Parliamentary purposes) the 
election of Knights of the Shire was a mere matter of 
routine in nine cases out of ten. The proposing and 
seconding of the magnate was the crux of the whole 
affair. A good deal would be left to the Sheriff (of 
Staffordshire)—twenty-eight times he returned himself 
because the pay was an attraction—but the burgesses 
of Stafford or Newcastle apparently proposed the 
future members, and then got the acclamation of the 
mob for these ‘‘ legislative attorneys whose business it 
was to look after the interests of the town or guild 
and guard the trading privileges.’’ It seems that the 
close corporation of the boroughs originally elected the 
members from the inhabitants at large. But, as soon 
as the local gentry began to care to stand, these 
corporations lost their privilege of nomination and the 
idea of sending one of their own members to Parlia- 
ment, and came to terms with the gentry. Of the 115 
Parliaments of one particular period we have records ot 
no fewer than 104 members, of whom 84 were knights 
of the shire, and of these 26 remained squires pure and 
simple. The Knights were primarily landlords, *‘ and 
administrators before they were landlords,’’ men who 
had played useful parts in local public affairs and had 
served an apprenticeship in the difficult art of Govern- 
ment (Labour members, please note); ‘‘ the squires, on 
the contrary, owed their return to Parliament to their 
usefulness as officials,’? and a number of them were 
more important than the knights. The average age 
of members was the ideal age of 46, the election of a 
man only 28 years old being clearly one obtained by 
influence; the mere riding to town to take up their 
duties was a heavy task for men in their sixties and 
seventies, as several of them were. 


MERCANTILE 


Funds £24,650,000 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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Still, however, Parliament was not then attractive 
as a career, or as a rank. The day of the professional 
politician was not yet. All seemed willing to take 
their turn; none made a career of politics, not even in 
days so troubled as the reign of Edward II., when the 
habit of the turncoat seems to have led to preferment 
as surely as in modern times. 

It is a question worth asking whether the ‘‘ serious”’ 
Merchant of Chaucer has coloured our ideas of the 
medieval citizen, as that of Scott certainly has; 
assuredly the records of the Staffordshire burgesses of 
the feudal period are anything but sad and sober. 
‘‘ Nothing could exceed the murdering riotousness 
of the Stafford M.P.’s,’’ says Colonel Wedgwood, and 
the records bear him out, although ‘ Lichfield, within 
the limits of its short Parliamentary career, surpassed 
Stafford by producing Burgesses who rose to High 
Treason and dealings with the Scots.’’ Finally we may 
note, that with a single exception, there is no trace of 
Government nomination in Staffordshire before the 
fifteenth century, a tribute to the genuinely represen- 
tative character of the Members of the two preceding 
centuries. 

We have dwelt on this earliest and obscurist period 
of our Parliamentary history at some length to show 
how much light such a book as this may throw upon 
what at first sight seems too remote and abstract to 
interest our own day. Space alone forbids our extend- 
ing the same fulness of treatment to the two other 
periods of which the present volume treats, the Rise 
of Parliament, 1399—1509, and the Autocracy, 1509— 
1603. Would that our praise could induce Colonel 
Wedgwood to leave the service’ of Parliament for that 
of History! Our Don Quixote, ill-mounted on the 
Labour benches above the gangway, is beloved, none 
better; he adds, by his fiery speeches, by his honesty, 
by his good nature, to the gaiety of nations; he is, for 
the House of Commons, a picturesque personality with 
a passion for Lost Causes (save in the historic instance 
of the War), and for imaginary as well as for the 
healthy grievances on which, as he has pointed out, 
Parliament has from the first thriven. But History 
cannot spare him; at least Parliament can do so, more 
easily at any rate, than History. For here we have an 
enthusiast who dares to be lively,a paleographer whose 
soul is not in MSS., but in the men therein dustily 
recorded. And he owes it to Parliament to retire from 
Parliament, and to spend the many days we all wish 
him, in unearthing, one might say in reconstructing 
the general history of its past. He has set an example 
which might with advantage be imitated by members 
of other County Societies. For instance, Norfolk, 
with the aid of the profound knowledge possessed by 
Mr. Walter Rye, and the energy of Mr. G. A. Stephen, 
night compile its Parliamentary History, and add it 
as an extra volume to its own Archeological Scciety’s 
publications. It would, for many reasons, provide an 
exceedingly interesting record of early national eco- 
nomics, as well as of politics. 


AUTHORITY AND LIBERTY. 


Authority in the Modern State. By Harold J. Laski. 


Yale University Press. $3. 


OR a learned book this is full of irritating mis- 
prints, both in Latin and English. There are 
often two or three on one page; but possibly they are 
due to the printer, who in these days often considers 
corrections beneath his notice. Mr. Laski has written 
an interesting and valuable book; but it has obvious 
faults. It is, like most academic works, too allusive 
and discursive, and full of not very relevant quotations. 
It is verbose in parts, and the writer seems to be peck- 
ing little grains of erudition from the ground instead of 
digesting his material into a coherent whole. 

The first chapter contains the gist of his doctrine, 
which is that, just as the royal prerogative in England 
cannot be rigidly defined and must always have certain 
discretionary powers in reserve, so every citizen in a 
state must have a certain discretionary power of resist- 
ance to the State. ‘‘ The Sovereignty of the State will 
mean, in the long run, the sovereignty of the rulers who 
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govern it,’’ and there must be a limit to any temporary 
abuse of sovereignty. The problem is acute when 
either the majority has no orderly means of resistance, 
or a minority is persecuted on some really vital point. 
For instance, in modern England there is no orderly 
means of resistance either to the caucus or to the mach- 
inations of the present governing group. Again, up to 
1884 a man who declined to live with his wife on 
grounds of incompatibility, made himself liable to im- 
prisonment. Such men are happily in a minority, but ° 
such minorities obtain scanty protection in the modern 
State. 

Mr. Laski devotes his whole energy to demonstrat- 
ing the necessity of liberty in the last resort for the in- 
dividual to resist the State. It is the old problem of 
Antigone and Creon, and he usually attacks the Hege- 
lian doctrine of State omnipotence which the Fabians 
have popularized in England and America. 

But he would do well to concentrate his mind on the 
practical problem of inventing the necessary safety 
valve. Up to now nothing more satisfactory has been 
proposed than the ‘‘ recall’’ and the ‘‘ referendum ’’ 
and newspaper ‘‘stunts.’’ The problem is, of course, 
more difficult in time of war than in time of peace, 
though a revolting individual may be all the more 
serious in proportion to the seriousness of the issue. It 
seems difficult to avoid the anarchical maxim of Dr. 
Johnson :—‘‘ Every man has a right to say what he, 
likes and every other man has a right to knock him 
down for it. Martyrdom is the test.” 

The old system of ‘‘ checks and balances ’’ achieved 
a kind of rough protection against the tyranny of the 
few, and, of course, the churches have often proved a 
valuable breakwater against the encroachments of the 
State on individual liberty; but if the churches disap- 
pear, the individual must protect himself otherwise, by 
associations or leagues. For Mr. Laski the sanction 
of individual liberty is .he ultimate welfare of the 
State, as expressed in Mill’s words :—‘‘ The worth of 
a State in the long run is the worth of the individuals 
composing it.’’ It is the application of . Milton’s 
‘ Areupagitica’ to liberty whether in thought or 
action. 

The last chapter on * Administrative Syndicalism ” in 
France is perhaps the most useful from a constructive 
point of view. Two sentences sum up its general doc- 
trine :—‘‘ The truth obviously is that the State must or- 
ganize itself on lines which admit to the full the oppor- 
tunity for the realization of personal and corporate ini- 
tiative; and it is simply an induction from the 


experience of the last century that a Sovereign 
State can be driven so to organize itself only 
by compulsion.”” . . . . The real danger 
in any society is lest decision on great events secure 


only the passive concurrence of the mass of men. It 
is only by intensifying the active participation of men 
in the business of government that liberty can be 
made secure.”’ 


UNHAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. 


Sonia Married. By Stephen McKenna. Hutchinson. 
6s. gd. net. 

REVIEWER having no previous acquaintance 

with Sonia is inclined to wonder if haply 
familiarity with that lady in an earlier phase might 
have done something to explain the fascination which 
in her married state she exercises over every individual 
of the worthier gender who crosses her path. (To her 
sister women she is in the habit of explaining that they 
bore her intolerably, an engaging ebullition of frank- 
ness which they—very reasonably—resent). Our 
bewilderment is increased by the publisher’s expressed 
admiration for Mr. McKenna’s ‘‘ merciless analysis of 
the heart of modern woman.’’ We had supposed 
wantonness, selfishness and vanity—the most salient 
features in Sonia’s character—to be as old as 
humanity itself, and possibly older. The only dis- 
tinctly modern touch about her is the attempt to earn 
a living as chauffeur, and in this she breaks down with 
a celerity worthy of the Early Victorian lady at her 
best. Lest we should seem to be over hard on Mr. 
McKenna’s heroine, we must add that we like her 
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nearly as well as any of the other dramatis persone, 
with the single exception of her unlucky husband. He, 
poor fellow, has qualities which it is impossible not to 
respect; such as a determination to do useful work in 
spite of his blindness (a legacy from the Great War) 
and certain vague aspirations after a better mode of 
life than is usual in the society wherein his lot is cast. 
These redeeming points, however, are the immediate 
cause of a rupture with his wife, who adds jealousy 
to her other virtues, and concluding the worst from his 
dependence on a female secretary, balances affairs by 
eloping with a villain of absolutely melodramatic 
wickedness. Reconciliation is effected through the 
birth of a child, which is not her husband’s; and on 
this remarkable basis the household is once more re- 
constructed, and we are encouraged to expect a further 
picture of Sonia endowed with all the added charms 
of maternity. We feel tolerably safe in predicting 
that these will not be of a kind to include any personal 
care of her infant or any sacrifice for its welfare. The 
war-talk, which all this while goes on as a background 
to the domestic drama, creates a friendly and familiar 
atmosphere. The theories, indeed, obtaining in mili- 
tary and political circles near the heart of things have 
a striking resemblance to those which passed current 


in remote back waters. Yet as here presented they 


are less tedious, for tediousness forms no part of Mr. 
McKenna’s method. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


Tue Testament: MEANING AND VALUE FOR THE 
Cuurcn To-Day. By Richard Henry Malden. Macmillan. 6s. 
net. This book has grown out of a course of sermons preached 
at sea. It is intended for believers -in the Christian faith, who 
are neither scholars nor experts, and is confined more or less to 
points which a reader of the English version of the Bible can test 
for himself. It is, in fact, a brief exposition of the books of the 
Old Testament, their value, inspiration and claims to credibility. 
It does not in any way rank with such a book as Driver’s ‘ In- 
troduction to the Literature of the Old Testament,’ but it will 


help to clear up perplexities and the questions which are raised . 


by the atheist in the public parks. There is no attempt at epi- 
gram or fine writing, but the work has a clearness and a candour 
which should commend it to ordinary readers. 

The writer explains that all the books of the Old Testament 
are not put on the same level in inspiration, and that the views 
as to authorship taken by the Hebrews of old are very far, from 
the modern standpoint. Books which appear under a single name 
are recognised as composite, the work of more than one hand. 
Thus the first thirty-nine chapters of Isaiah are said to be by the 
prophet of that name, while the rest is by an unknown author 
who lived some two centuries later. We do not possess full and 
contemporary records of the days of Moses, and much of the leg- 
islation of Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers is much later than the 
period it purports to represent. Neither the Tower of Babel nor 
the immense ages of the Patriarchs are historical. The writer 
does not exactly say what inspiration is, but he declares that an 
inspired narrative may contain much which is not fact, and was 
never meant to be treated as fact. The author of the book of 
Job was guilty of anachronisms, because he attempted to write 
of times other than his own, and his contribution to the problem 
of suffering is described as ‘‘ mainly negative.”’ It is recognised 
that the moral end of Ecclesiastes is due to a later writer, who 
‘*seems to have felt that the general tone of the book is discour- 
aging, if not definitely irreligious.’’ This is a much wiser course 
than distorting the obvious sense of agnostic passages into re- 
ligious moralizing. Occasionally the author makes references to 
prophets old and new outside the Bible, Plato, Nietzsche and Mr. 
Wells, and his references are for the most part effective. But 
when he says, ‘* Plato may have been inspired, but he gives us no 
hint that he was aware of it,’”? he surely ignores that ** daimon ”’ 
whispering supernatural guidance to which Socrates attributed so 
much of his work as a teacher and thinker. He suggests that it 
would have been worth while to hear Isaiah on the alliance be- 
tween England and Japan. It would certainly be a change after 
the religious writings of Mr. Bottomley. , 


*Crtia Once Acain,’ by Ethel Brunner (Humphreys, 6s. net), 
is a collection of studies of English social life threaded on the 
engaging personality of Celia and the humours of her friends. 
The best of the sketches is ‘‘ The Cruise,’’ where the party are 
taken off in a yacht to the Mediterranean and visit Greece. The 
feeling of the country is admirably caught. We found the book 
very readable and the people described pleasing additions to the 
circle of our acquaintances in literature. 

We have received from Messrs. Dent a number of additions to 
their well-known ‘ Wayfarer’s Library,’ 2s. net each. The most 
important of them is Mr, Joseph Conrad's ‘ Within the Tides ’"— 
four short stories written before the war; Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
‘Starve Crow Farm’ is a tale of a century ago, and there are 
two American tales—* Those Fitzenbergers,’ by Helen R. Martin, 
and * The Daredevil,’ by Maria Thompson Daviess, of which each 
is more incredibly unreal than the other. 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


A BC of the Great War (E. W. Colbrook). Odhams, Ltd. 6s. 

Across the Blockade (H. N. Brailsford). Allen & Unwin, 2s. 6a. 

Advance in Co-Education (Ed. by Alice Woods). Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 3s. 6d. 

ig“: of the English Novel, The (W. L. Phelps). John Murray. 
s. 6d. 

Against the Grain (C. A. Dawson-Scott). Heinemann. 7s. 

Aids to Scoutmastership (Sir Robert Baden-Powell). Herbert 
Jenkins. 2s. 

es among the Nations (H. H. Powers). Macmillan, 

Americanized Socialism (James McKaye). Boni and Liveright. 
N.Y. 60 cents. 

Anatol and Other Plays (A. Schnitzler). Boni & Liveright. 60 c. 

Antique Jewellery and Trinkets. (F. W. Burgess). Routledge. 
10s. 6d. 


Anyte of Tegea (Richard Aldington). Egoist, Ltd. 2s. 6d. 

Barry Leroy. (H. C. Bailey). Methuen. 6s. 

Beaumaroy Home from the Wars. (Anthony Hope). Methuen. 
6s. 

Bessarabie, La (Ion J. Pelivan). Imprimerie Générale, Lahure. 

Better Yarn, The (Arthur Greening). Jarrolds. 2s. 6d. 

Book of the Lews, The (W. C. Mackenzie). Alex. Gardner. 
12s. 6d. 

Borough Treasurer, The (G. S. Fletcher). Ward, Lock & Co. 
6s 


Boy Work (Rev. Spencer J. Gibb). Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Boy’s Own Book of Great Adventure, The (F. L. Darrow.) Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

Brief History of the World, A.  (G. W. Botsford.) Macmillan. 
8s. 

British Army in the Holy Land, With the (Major H. O. Lock). 
Robert Scott. 7s. 6d. 

British Labour and the War (Paul V. Kellogg and Arthur Glea- 
son). Boni & Liveright, New York. $2. 

British Supremacy and Canadian Self-government (I. L. Mori- 
son). Jas. MacLehose & Sons. 8s. 6d. 

Castus Heofe, The (Cecil Adair) Stanley Paul. 6s. 

Can Mankind Survive? (Morrison L. Swift), Marshall Jones 
Co. $1.50. 

Carrion Island, The (Draycot M. Dell). Jargolds. 7s. 

Case for Liberty, The (E. S. P. Haynes). Grant Richards. 6s. 

Case for the Crown, The (Fred M. White). Ward, Lock & Co. 
6s. : 

Cecil Spring-Rice (Valentine Chirol). John Murray. 6s. 

Celia Once Again (Ethel Brenner). Humphreys. 6s. 

Charles Wesley (D. M. Jones). Skeflington & Son. 7s. 6d. 

Charousek’s » Raed of Chess (Philip W. Sargent). George Bell 

. & Son. 2s. 6d. 

Chess Openings (J. du Mont). George Bell & Son. 2s. 6d. 

Children’s Hour, The (J. L. Calvard). A. Brown & Sons. Is. 

China in 1918 (M. T. Z. Tyau). Sweet & Maxwell. 5s. 

China Year-book, The (H. T. Montague Bell & H. G. W. Wood- 
head). Routledge. 21s. 

Christ and the Women’s Movement. (C. Broughton-Thompson). 
Robert Scott. 2s. 

Clemenceau, Georges (Georges Lecomte). D. Appleton & Co. 

Coming of Cuculain, The (Standish O'Grady). Fisher Unwin. 
4s. 6d. 

Conscientious Objector, The (Major, W. G. Kellogg). Boni & 
Liveright, N.Y. $1.25. 

Contemporaries of Shakespeare (A. C. Swinburne). Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Crazy Quilt, The (Fergus Hume). Ward, Lock & Co. bs. 

Crimes of Old London (Marjorie Bowen). Odhams. 6s. 

Critical Review of Indian Reforms, A (W. Ferguson). Pioneer 
Press, Allahabad. 

Curious Republic of Gondour, The (Samuel L. Clemens). Boni 
and Liveright. $1.25. 

Currency and Credit. (R. G. Hawtrey). Longmans & Co. 1s. 

Curse of Cobdenism, The (Thos. P. Gaskell). P. S. King & Son, 
6s. 


Make Your Life Insurance 


Premiums Purchase Your House 


\VRITE today for particulars of a specially advan- 

tageous plan devised by the ‘‘ British Dominions,"’ 

whereby you can secure your home free of debt for your- 

self at the end of a term of years, or for your family in 

the event of your earlier devth. Ask for the ‘BD.’ plan 

of House Purchase. Applications for advances of not 
less than /400 are invited 


Address: Life and Investments Dey artment. 
EAGL hg & 
BRITISH DOMINIONS 

| 32 Moorgate Street, E.C.2. 


HEAD OEFICE: BRITISH DOMINIONS HOUSE, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE LONDON, E.C.3. 


ASSETS EXCEED £16,000,000 
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Daysprings (A. Kirchberger). George Bell & Sons. 3s. 6d. 
Meadham Hard (Lucas Malet). Methuen. 7s. 
‘“* Deer Godchild ’’ (M. Bernard & E. Serrell). Ferner Laurie, 2s. 
Devil’s Chapel, The (Sophie Cole). Mills and Boon, 6s. 
Dowsoa, Ernest (Poems and Prose). | Medern Library Series. 
Boni & Liveright. 
Dressing-gowns and Glue (L. de G. Sieveking). 
Hayward. 
Earth and New Earth (C. Y. Rice). 
Echoes from Greek Anthology (J. G. Legge). 
English Course for Schools (S. P. B. Mais). Grant Richards. 
Eternal Question, The (Allen Clarke). Dent & Sons. 7s. 6d. 
Equipment of the Workers. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
tyes of Understanding, The (C. R. Milton). Melrose, 6s. 
Face to Face with Great Musicians (Isaacson). Boni & Liveright. 
$1.50. 


Palmer & 


6s. 
2s. 6d. 
6s. 


Century Co., N.Y. 
Constable. 


Factory Echoes (R. M. Fox). C. W. Daniel, Ltd. 1s. 6d. 
Flower of the Bee, The (J. H. Lovell). Constabie. 10s. 6d. 
Fool Next Door, The (N. D. Douglas). C. W. Daniel. 1s. 6d. 
free (Theo, Dreiser). Boni & Liveright. $1.75. 

(;ods Decide, The (Richard Bagot). Methuen. 7s. 

Golden Bough, The (George Gibbs). Appleton & Co., Gs. €d. 
Grande Guerre, The (Ann. by A. Wilson Green). Cambridge 


University Press. 4s. 
Great Change, The (Charles W. Wood). Boni & Liveright. $1.50. 
Greek Songs in the Manner of Anacreon (Richard Aldington). 

Egoist, Ltd. 2s. 6d. 


Greek Vase Painting, Handbook of (M. A. B. Herford). Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 9s, 6d. 

Green Olive Tree, A (F. T. Wawn). Melrose. 6s. 

Green Rust, The (Edgar Wallace). Ward, Lock & Co. 6s. 

Groper, The (Henry G. Aikman). Boni & Liveright. $1.€0. 


Handmaidens of Death, The (Herbert Tremaine). C. W. Daniel. 


ls. 
Henry VII (Gladys Temperley). Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Herbert Jenkins. 6s. 


His Secretary (Bernard Gilbert). , 
History of Zionism (Vol. ii) (N. Sokolow). Longmans, Green & 
Co., 6s. 
History of Germany in the 19th Century (Vol. vii) (Treitschke, 
translated by W. N. Dawson). Jarrold. 
Hotel X, The (William Le Queux). Ward, Lock & Co. 6s. 
House of Chubb, The (Sir Geo. H. Chubb and W. G. Churcher). 
Herbert Jenkins. 3s. 6d. : 
House of the Winds? The (E. J. Brady). Harrap. 4s. 6d. 
if | were Your Father (Seymour Hicks). Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 


Images (Richard Aldington). Egoist, Ltd. 3s. 6d. 


LONDON JOINT 
CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK, LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 


30th June, 1919. 


Subscribed Capital £35,545,323 
Uncalled Capital 27, 256,250 
Paid-up Capital 8,289,072 
Reserve Fund... 8,289,072 
Cash on Hand and Balance at Bank 

of England nae ats 79,426,772 
Money at Call and at Short Notice 76,068, 108 
Investments and Bills of Exchange 96, 304.613 
Advances 116,874,426 
Advances on War Loan 12,249,162 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : 
65 & 66 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


Specially organised for developing Britis Trade abroad, 
Foreign Banking business of every description undertaken, 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Frank Harris Life 
of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £2.2.; Melville’s Veritas, Revelation of 
Mysteries, 2 vols., 1874, £2.2; Beardsley Early and Later Works, 
2 vols., 30/-; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11/-; Louie Fuller, Fif- 
teen Years of a Dancer’s Life, 4s/-; Life. and Works of 
Vittorio Carpaccio, illus., 1907, £2.15; Ballads Weird and 
Wonderful, with 25 drawings by Vernon Hill, 9/-; Spenser’s 
Fairy Queen, 2 vols. folio, Cambridge, 1909, £2.15; Burton 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., unexpurgated, £30; Thausing’s 
Life of Durer, 2 vols., 1882, 42/-; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur 
Symons, large paper copy, 1905, £2.2; William Morris’s Col- 
lected Works, 24 vols., £12.12; Memoirs of Harriette Wilson, 
coloured plates, 2 vols., 21/-. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s GREAT BooksuHop, 14-16, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 

free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


D ISABLED IN THE WAR.—Church Army Ex-service Men’s 


Employment Bureau, 55, Bryanston Street, W.1.  (Tele- 
Phone Paddington 3440), seeks suitable positions, such as 
timekeepers, watchmen, &c., for a number of discharged soldiers 
partly disabled in one or both arms, but willing and anxious to 
work within their limitations. Please send notices of vacancies as 
above at once. 


DVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can 
A only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 

with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and 
again. Read “‘ Assurance and Annuities,” post free from ‘‘ Con- 
sultant,’’ 35, Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (old) BOUGHT. We pay highest 
prices. On Vulcanite up to 7s. per tooth; Silver, 12s. ; 
Gold, 15s. ; Platinum, £2. Cash, or offers. Call, or post 
(mention ‘Saturday Review ’’). Messrs. PaGet, 219, Oxford 
Street, London. Established 150 years. 


MUSIC. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
CONCERTS. 
TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY, at 8. 


CONDUCTOR. 


— HENRY J. WOOD, 


NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY—Wagner, &c. THURSDAY—Popular. 
TUESDAY—Russian, &c. FRIDAY—Beethoven, &c. 
WEDNESDAY—Operatic, &. SATURDAY—Popular. 
2s. to 6s. 6d. Chappell’s Box Office, Queen’s Hall. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, 320, Regent St., W., Manager. 


The ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
INTRODUCES INTO PHYSICAL DEVFLOPMENT 


A NEW PRINCIPLE 


jhe Key to the Open Air Idea of Education, revention of Con- 
sumption and General Health Training. It is Nature’s final 
Secret of Vitality. 

MR. ARTHUR LOVi'LL, 94 PAIK STRi ET, GLOSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Damask Table Cloths 


O those who appreciate the best 
J in Table Linen, yet possess an eye 
; to economy, we can offer the finest 
ss Damask at “direct” prices, for we are 
actual manufacturers. An example: 
No. 310 Pattern: Plain Damask with 
Circular Band Border. 
2by Zyds., 29/4 ea.; 2 by 2h yds.. 36/8 ea, 
Z2by 3 yds., 44/2 ea.; 2 by yds., 51/6 ea. 
Naps to match, 22 by 22 ins., 33/3 doz. 
Larger sizes at proportionate prices. 


Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd., 
44c. DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


Write for sample 
of Table Cloth 

cribed, Sent 
post freeon request 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


THE YEARS BETWEEN AND POEMS 
FROM HISTORY 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. Edition de Luxe. Vol. XXX. 
Limited to 1,000 copies. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co's editions of Tennyson's 
Works are the only complete editions, a:d contain 
all the Poems still in copyrizht. 
POEMS. Globe Edition. 4s. 6d. 
COMPLETE WORKS. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Catalogue containing complete list of editions of Lord 
Tennyson's works post free on application. 


NEW UNIFORM AND CHEAP EDITION. OF 


THE NOVELS OF HUGH WALPOLE 
Crown 8vo, Red Cloth, 3s. net each. 
THE WOODEN HORSE 
MR. PERRIN and MR. TRAILL 
THE PRELUDE TO ADVENTURE 
FORTITUDE 
MARADICK AT FORTY 
THE LUCHESS OF WREXE 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


A Study of Industrial Technique and Business Organi- 
zation; and of their Influences on the Conditions of 
various Classes and Nations. By ALFRED 
MARSHALL, Emeritus Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 18s. net. 

The Daily Mail :—''The difference between the 
New and the Old Economists could not te better 
illustrated than it is by Professor Alfred Marshall's 
big volume, ‘Industry and Trade,’ which all who 
are trying to understand our difficulties and prospects 
ought to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. . . . 
The width and variety of the information brought 
together give the book rare value. No side of the 
subject is neglected.”’ 


THE ARMY AND RELIGION 
An Enquiry and its bearing upon the Religious Life of 
the Nation. With preface by the BISHOP OF 
WINCHESTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


MENDELISM ; 
By Professor R.C. PUNNETT, F.R.S. Fifth Edition 
With Illustrations in Colour and in Black and White. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


*,.* Macmillan's Autumn Announcement List 
post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


THE DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


secures the advantage of 
NON-PROFIT PREMIUMS 
with the right to share in Surplus. 


It is the ideal system for the present time 


London Office: 3, Lombard Street, E.C, 3. 
West End: 17, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


Head Office: 6, St. Andrew Sq., EDINBURGH. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
WEST INDIES 


SPAIN. PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
CA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 


AMERICA GIBRAL 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 
THE MAIL 


18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 


i 
i 


Home comes the 
Soldier ! 


But the Sailor sé#// sweeps the sullen seas, 
gathering up those messengers of death that 
haunt and harass our shores in hundreds and 
thousands. 


It is the business of the British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society to care for these fearless 
servants of humanity. We do so at nearly 
a hundred great centres, we assist the widows 
and the bairns, we enlist and train British 
boys for British ships, and for more than a 
century have proved ourselves a real friend 
to the Sailor. 


Funds are Urgently Needed! 


Donations should be addressed to Sir Frepericx Green, 
K.B.E., Chairman and Hon. Treasurer, British & F 
Sailors’ Society, Cheapside, 


British & Foreign 
Sailors Society 


(Ineluding the Port of London Society, Founded ; Incorporated 190$). 
General Secretary: Rev. T. EYNON DAVIES. 
Bankers; The Bauk ef Engi:nd. 
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JOHN. LANE’S LIST 


EDWARD WYNDHAM TENNANT 


By his Mother, PAMELA GLENCONNER. With 
portraits in photogravure, Demy 8vo. 2ls. net. 


This biography, of one of the most vivid personalities that shone for a 
while upon the War's horizon. will be more than a slight sketch. The 
volume is to contain not only his letters while in France, but much of 
early biographical interest, such as letters from his uncle, theJate George 
Wyndham, poems written while the subject of this Memoir was yet at 
Winchester, and the volume of verse he published just before the Battle 
of the Somme, called “ Worple Flit,"” will be included. 


POEMS IN_ CAPTIVITY 
By JOHN STILL. 7s. 6d. net. 


The poems contained in this volume were written during three years 
of captivity in Turkey. The first part of the book is composed of poems 
inspired by captivity, and the latter part of poems about Ceylon, where 
the Author lived for many years before the war, and about whose lost 
cities peoples and forests, he has a knowledge at once profound and 
unique. 


A MUSICAL MOTLEY 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


Ernest Newman is probably the foremost critic of mnsic of our time. 
He is also one of the few living writers who can make a semi-technical 
subject alive with interest. The present volume is composed of articles, 
brilliant and gay, grave and penetrating, on a variety of phases of modern 


THE SILVER BAG 
By THOMAS COBB, 


“* The Silver Bag’ is one of the most delicate pieces of comedy its 
author. Thomas Cobb, has written. a porcelain extravaganza ... a 
complication is woven that seems for a time to defy the most expert 
unraveller . It is so lightly and cleverly manipulated.'’— 

Daily Chronicle. 


“An intricate maze of mystery and intrigue.'’"— Times. 


7s. net, 


LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, 
VIGO STREET, W.1. 


JOHN 


Fire, 
Consequential Loss Following Fi 
Personal Accident 


OFFI Workmen's Compensation. 
Servants, 
50 REGENT ST., W. ird Party and Drivers’ Risks, 


Motor Car and Lift, 
and Theft, 

ass, 

Fidelity Guarantee. 


AND 
4 LOMBARD 8T., E.c. Burg G 


LONDON. 


Insurance affected the most rable i i: 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Seerstary. 


A PEACE RISK 


Who is Carrying your death Risk ? 


is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT ? 


BRITISH BORNEO DEVELOPMENT 


THe Twentieth ANNuaL GENERAL MeetiING of the British 
Borneo Development Company, Ltd., was held on Wednesday, 
17th inst., at the offices of the company, 7 and 8, Great Win- 
chester Street, E.C., Mr. William James Cotterell, Chairman of 
the company, presiding said :— 

Gentlemen,—I presume you will take the report and accounts 
as read. As stated in the report, this is the first full year of 
working under the reorganised Board. Our principal task has 
been that of putting the house in order, and I think I shall be 
able to show you that a considerable amount of what should 
prove sound and profitable business has been initiated. As you 
are aware, the main object of this company has been the financ- 
ing and development of planting propositions, and it is intended, 
for the present at least, to continue this policy, more particularly 
in connection with rubber, of which your Board have a practical 
knowledge. In this connection we have entered into an agree- 
ment with Bangawan Rubber, Ltd., as those of you who are 
shareholders in that company know, to plant up 1,000 acres of 
their land, handing back this area to them five years after plant- 
ing—that is, at maturity—for £20 per acre in shares of that 
company, or, say, 200,000 shares in all. On the face of it, this 
looks like an arrangement altogether too favourable to Bangawan 
Rubber, Ltd., and there are certainly not many companies in 
which we would be prepared to sink £25,000, which is the 
estimated cost of planting the 1,000 acres on such terms. An 
inducement to do this has been the fact that Bangawan is plant- 
ing up a further 1,000 acres out of revenue, so that we shall hold 
£20,000 worth of shares in a company with over 3,500 acres in 
bearing at a capital cost of £145,000, or about £40 per acre, 
and on that basis Bangawaan shares should go to an even more 
substantial premium than they are to-day, and so our invest- 
ment should prove a profitable one. 

Our next venture has been the acquisition of a lease from the 
Government of Burma of about 3,500 acres of land at Palaw, in 
the Mergui district. This land has been selected for us by Mr. 
Tennant, the manager of the Mergui Crown Rubber Estates. He 
reports that it is thoroughly suitable for rubber and will be easy 
and cheap to open up. Already 200 acres have been cleared and 
planted, and it is hoped to lay down a further 1,000 acres next 
year. We are at a great advantage in this district owing to the 
intimate knowledge our agents in Burma have of it and the 
supply of cheap and suitable labouir available, and we are confi- 
dent of bringing our ‘rubber into bearing at a cost which will 
compare favourably with any district in the East. I now come 
to probably the most interesting business of which I have to 
tell you to-day—that is about the estate we have purchased. 
This estate consists of over 1,100 acres, situated in Central Kelan- 
tan. Of this area over 750 acres are planted, the bulk of which 
is in bearing. The output of rubber from this property for the 
year ended 31st December, 1918, was 179,125 Ibs., and !or rhe 
eight months of this year 129,108 lbs. We shall form ‘his est:r+ 
into a separate company, and an opportunity will be given to 
our shareholders of subscribing to the capital of this company. 
This opportunity to subscribe at par will be in itself a consider- 
able bonus to our shareholders as the capital value of the area 
in bearing alone works out at about £70 per acre, and the new 
company should be a dividend-payer from its flotation. As you 
are aware, when the present Board took control the issued capital 
of our company was only 40,021 shares of £1 each. The in- 
creased business undertaken and in view calls for a substantial 
increase in capital, and we applied to the Treasury for permission 
to issue the unissued share capital—namely, 19,979 shares of £1 
each—which was guaranteed subject to our calling up the money 
as required. This issue was underwritten without commission 
or payment of any kind, and, 1 am pleased to say, was over- 
subscribed. 


Other opportunities for favourable investment make _ it 
necessary to provide for a _ possibility of still further 
capital being required, and we are therefore submitting 


a resolution at the extra-ordinary general meeting, to be held at 
the conclusion of this meeting, increasing the capital of this 
company from £560,000 to £250,000, by the creation of 190,000 
new shares of £1 each. It is our intention in the near future 
to issue shares of £1 each to bring the capital of the company 
up to £100,000. These shares will be issued to the present share- 
holders and will be underwritten without any commission or 
profit, except that any shares not claimed by shareholders, or 
which, owing to fractions, cannot be offered, will go to the guar- 
antors of the issue. Beyond this they will not receive any con- 
sideration whatever. 

Mr. Gerald N. Marks seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried unanimously without comment. 

An extra-ordinary general meeting was then held to consider 
the following resolution :—‘‘ Resolved that the capital of the 
company be increased to £250,000 by the creation of 190,000 
shares of £1 each.” 

The Chairman formally moved the resolution and called upon 
Mr. Fairbairn to second it. 


The Badminton Magazine 
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INFLATION AND DEFLATION OF CURRENCY—THE FRANC 
AND THE PoOUND—SALE OF BULLION—GOVERNMENT 
Loans—O1_—ForestaL Lanp Co.—Macap1 Sopa 
Co. 


Mr. Goodenough, of Barclay’s Bank, has attracted 
renewed attention to the inflation of currency by sug- 
gesting a compulsory 1o per cent. gold reserve behind 
the currency note issue, to be increased gradually at 
fixed dates to 20 and 30 per cent. and so on. This is 
a sound proposal; but it does not go to the root of the 
matter. The large issue of currency notes, amounting 
to £331,442,000, which now has £ 28,500,000 (about 
8.7 per cent.) of gold behind it, is the outcome of infla- 
tion of credit, and this inflation is due largely to 
Government borrowing, especially borrowing in the 
form of banking credits. 


Public economy, private thrift and increased produc- 
tion are the basic essentials to deflation of credit; de- 
flation of currency should follow naturally. Mr. 
Goodenough is well aware of these facts, for he is 
among the many bankers who have urged economy and 
thrift. An increasing gold reserve would operate at 
the other end of the spiral, and if the process of defla- 
tion can be effected from both ends at once, so much 

_the better; but it is almost useless to curtail currency 
unless credits are reduced. 


With francs at 38 and marks at 125 to the pound 
sterling, it is clear that the international exchanges are 
now in such a chaotic condition as to make business 
almost impossible. An examination of the trade position 
suggests that the conditions may become worse before 
they improve, and this leads to the impression that 
something will be done to steady the exchanges and 
render overseas trade less subject to risks such as a 
bookmaker would hesitate to undertake. It so happens 
that the United States is the chief creditor nation in the 
world, and it is to the interest of American traders to 
have the exchanges stabilised. It is only reasonable 
therefore to expect that any proposals should emanate 
from that quarter. 


A great deal of unnecessary secrecy surrounds the 
new arrangements for selling the gold arriving from 
the mines. Before the war the gold was offered as 
bullion and the portion not taken over for export 
usually went to the Bank of England at 79s. 9d. per 
oz. Now the gold is being refined before being 
offered for sale by Messrs. Rothschilds, who, act- 
ing for the agents of the producers, are allowed to sell 
in the best market. A certain amount of fine gold 
(from South Africa) has been sold to America at a rate 
of exchange which works oui at between 98s. and ggs. 
an 0z., as compared with about 84s. as the equivalent 
price per ounce before the war. At this rate the com- 
panies receive a premium ef 17 per cent. above the old 
fixed price. | When the exchanges move towards normal 
this premium will automatically decrease, but, as far as 
can be judged, the companies are likely to benefit for 
many months to come from this arrangement, How- 
ever, the selling of South African shares from Paris has 
checked the rise in prices. 


Victory Bonds and the Funding Loan have made a 
dignified début in the market. There has been no 
heavy selling, and the demand so far is sufficient to 
absorb the stock on offer. The principal effect of the 
commencement of dealings in the new loans was a de- 
cline in Consols, which suffer from the superior attrac- 
tion of the Funding Loan. The last-named at 78 gives 
a yield of nearly £5 2s. 6d. per cent., with a fair pros- 
pect of appreciation as the sinking fund begins to 
operate. Consols at 503 give a yield of about £4 19s. 
and any hope of recovery depends upon a general de- 
cline in interest rates, which should have an equally 
beneficial effect upon the Funding Loan. The Victory 


Bonds at 85 yield £4 14s., but they will receive peren- 
nial support by reason of their acceptance at par in pay- 
ment of death duties. 
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The popularity of oil shares at high prices is still the 
outstanding feature of all financial markets, and there 
seems to be no limit to the rise. Mexican Eagles have 
soared to a new record on talk of a bonus by capitalisa- 


tion of reserves, and it is also reported that a large block 


of shares is being placed in New York at a very sub- 
stantial price. Shells are considered to have prospects 
of another bonus, but it can hardly be distributed be- 
fore June next. Trinidad Centrals, a young company 
not yet in the dividend list, have advanced to the ex- 
travagant price of about 54, but the buying is so good 
that no immediate reaction seems probable. Trinidad 
leaseholds are also being well bought, and look like 
going higher, although it will be some time before divi- 
dends give an adequate yield. The Kern River Com- 
pany has increased its dividend from 10 to 15 per cent. 
and proposes to issue new shares to shareholders at 
15s. each, one for every five now held. With the old 
1os. shares at 24s., this offer represents a bonus of 
about 1s, 6d. a share. 


The Forestal Land Company’s proposals for reorgan- 
isation of the capital are hardly satisfactory for pre- 
ference shareholders. At present they are entitled to 
6 per cent. cumulative and to 25 per cent. of the sur- 
plus profits, the ordinary shares taking the other 75 
per cent. They are asked to relinquish their 25 per 
cent. participation in surplus profits and to accept in 
exchange one new ordinary share in respect to every 
three preference shares held. The bargain is not im- 
proved by the offer to holders of ordinary shares (in- 
cluding those given to preference shareholders) of three 
new ordinary shares, at 30s. each, in respect to every 
four held. The preference shareholders will receive 
515,284 ordinary shares in exchange for their participa- 
tory rights, this number of shares being one quarter of 
the ‘total then issued, namely £2,061,133; but the fur- 
ther issue raises the total of ordinary shares to 
3,606,982 and the preference shareholders’ bonus is 
only one seventh of this total. Unless a preference 
shareholder is willing and able to buy his proportion ot 
new shares at 3os., he loses something owing to the ex- 
tinction of his participatory rights. 


A disappointing report has been issued by the 
Magadi Soda Company, which contrasts very much in 
tone with the prospectus published six months ago 
when the company was raising debentures. The com- 
pany is controlled by Sir Marcus Samuel's firm, and, 
although. progress has been very slow, we are inclined 
to think that it will emerge successfully from its trou- 
bles. The six per cent. debentures are convertible into 
ordinary shares at par until 1924, and after that date 
they are redeemable by drawings at 105 or by purchase 
up to 105 by means of a sinking fund. If the shares 
advance, the debentures will rise with them until June, 
1924, and meanwhile they are entitled to 6 per cent. As 
a speculative investment, therefore, these bonds are 
somewhat attractive, if obtainable at about par. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


NOW AGAIN OBTAINABLE 
Ask for tt. 


Since its foundation in 1872, the Apollinaris business 
has always been British owned. £3,000,000 of British money 
invested in it, and it has now 4,500 British Shareholders. 


BRITISH OWNED 


, The Apollinaris Co., Ltd., 4, Stratford Place, W.1. 
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113, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


Drawn Wire OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


Carbon : 
Half Watt FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and all | and 
other type SNUFF BOXES. 
LAMPS | SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 
Collections. or single articles, bought or valued 
English Ediswan Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 


Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


Everything Electrical 


The 
Saturday Review 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
The First Review (1855) is still the First (1919) 


WING to the difficulties experienced by many in obtain- 
ing copies of the “ Saturday Keview "’ at Newsagents and 
Bookstalls, we would urge the advisability of ordering 

copies in advance cither locally or from this office (£1 8 2 per 
annum post free; {1 10 4 abroad.) 

By doing so the public will assist the management considerably. 
Not only should our readers order the Review for themselves, but 
for others whose views coincide with that of the Paper. There 
never was a time when the services of such a publication were 
so necessary in the public interest, for the recent growth of 
newspaper syndicates renders it difficult to obtain free and frank 
criticism of current events in the most momentous years 
of .our history. Write at once to:— 


THE PUBLISHERS — 


9 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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